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PRELUDE TO SPRING IN WARTIME 
(FOR DOROTHY) 


BEcAUsE my head is dark with war 


Because my heart is wronged by hate, 
Because I pray to cheat my fate, 
Draw me down within the light, 
Whose circle cuts Time out of night, 
Candid and clear as life no more. 


Sing to me then of all you’ve seen : 
Snowdrop, the prophecy of grace ; 
Crocus, the proof that there is place 
For joy in hopeless bravery ; 

Water, alive beneath the tree 

That tries itself to living green. 


I shall believe the fabled song, 

Because the curtains have no eyes, 

Because your wonder is more wise 

Than shouted platitudes of guns, 

Because I thought it was so once, 

Despite my body small with wrong. 
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I shall transmute this Lent to life, 
The Cross to its old roots and leaves. 
I shall become the fool whose sleeves 
In leisure hide his conjuring hands. 
The quietness that understands 

Will start in me the one true strife. 


Oh, you'll rejoice to see return 

The golden days that never were, 
The innocent wings of angels stir 
The clear high air of perfect Heaven, 
And for one moment know us given 
The peace of flowers above the urn. 


L. AARONSON. 





THE SITUATION 


Hrr.er still has the initiative. The question now, as before, 
is “ What will he do?” rather than “ What will we do?” 
Lui, toujours lui !—despite the glorious victories won by 
Greek and Imperial forces over the Italians, the bombing of 
German cities and “ invasion ports,” and the raid (which 
would have delighted Captain Marryatt) in the Lofoten Islands. 
And yet, although the war has not reached its climax, and 
although the worst is still to come, final victory seems more 
sure than ever, and the nation was never so resolute in facing 
the worst, although never so well aware of what the worst 
may be—the death, wounds, and destruction wrought by 
German bombs cause less fear, now that they are known, than 
they did before they were known. 

Although Imperial strategy is defensive still, the spirit of 
the Empire is that of the offensive. Even if the main task at 
the moment is the protection of trade-routes, that task is being 
carried out with complete confidence that to pass from the 
defensive to the offensive will only be a matter of time, and 
with unquestioning resolve that, once the offensive has begun, 
it shall be pressed home until the armed might of the Germans 
has been broken irretrievably. 

President Roosevelt’s speech on Sunday, March 16th, was 
as great as it was important. Hitler’s war speeches have been 
masterpieces of demagogy. None has ever understood the 
Germans as he understands them. He is the voice of the 
German people, no less then Mr. Churchill is the voice of the 
British and President Roosevelt of the American people. If, 
before the war, there was serious, even if ineffectual, opposi- 
tion in Germany, there is no opposition now. The Germans 
stand united behind Hitler, and more solidly than they stood 
behind the Emperor, who was never the leader he tried to be. 
In the last war the German people had no leader. In this war 
they have. Just as Mr. Churchill is nearer to the English 
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people than Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George were, just as 
President Roosevelt is nearer to the American people than 
President Wilson ever was, so Hitler is nearer to the German 
people than the Emperor, or Hindenburg, or Ludendorff, or 
indeed any German of the past. He is the most popular 
German who ever lived, in fact, the only leader of the whole 
German nation since that nation began to exist, for even 
Bismarck did not command more than a very limited alle- 
giance and always had to contend with a formidable opposi- 
tion. To say that Hitler rules by terrorism is superficial and 
misleading. ‘Terrorism there certainly is, though less, per- 
haps, than there was before the war. But it is incidental to 
his rule. He is essentially the chosen leader of the Germans, 
the man they want now that the Fatherland is at war. But it 
is the war itself, rather than Hitler, that has consolidated 
German national unity, although it is in him that the united 
nation has found its leader. The war is not being waged 
between governments or systems of government. The people 
of England are not fighting the “ Nazis,” they are not at war 
with a political party—they are at war with the German 
nation. And even if Hitler dies or is replaced, if the National 
Socialist Party is disbanded, the British people will be at war 
still and will remain so until the armed might of the German 
nation has been broken—or else they will lose the war. The 
defeat of Hitler or of the “ Nazis ” can be no more than a con- 
tribution towards final victory. If the German nation, no 
matter under what political system, whether liberal or 
despotic, royalist or republican, communist or fascist, retain 
or recover their armed might, they will be masters of Europe 
and the Second World War will have been fought in vain. 
An end ‘ without victors or vanquished,’ a draw, an in- 
conclusive peace, a peace by negotiation (that is to say, a peace 
that is not émposed by the victors on the vanquished), a seeming 
victory, an “ ideal ” settlement, whether it be based on the prin- 
ciples of ‘ federal union ’ or of ‘ collective security,’ that does 
not make the defeat of Germany irretrievable, which does not 
keep her armed might broken, will be a German victory, which, 
if not complete, will be completed in the Third World War. 
England and the Empire seized their last chance of sur- 
vival in September, 1939. Had they waited another year, or 
even half a year, the chance would have gone for ever. It was 
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their second chance in one generation. They seized the first in 
1914. They lost it when they allowed the German to rearm— 
when General von Schleicher was in office and before Hitler 
became Chancellor. If they lose the second chance, there 
will never be a third. 

The speech Hitler made on February 24th was very witty. 
He used to be almost humourless, and it is interesting that he 
should have developed a sense of humour at a time when his 
and his country’s fate are being decided. The speech, deli- 
vered, at times, in an almost frolicsome manner, revealed his 
Napoleonic stature more than any of his previous orations. It 
showed that iron nerve which is part both of his fearful 
truculence and his unbending resolution. It also showed that 
colossal mendacity which is, from time to time, lit up by 
abrupt and vivid flashes of truthfulness. In his peroration he 
showed a certain unwonted depth and solemnity. It was, 
perhaps, the greatest speech he ever made, although it was 
permeated by that appalling malignance that renders him, for 
all his indubitable greatness, one of the most ignoble creatures 
that ever lived. 

All his war speeches have been important. Each one has 
opened a new chapter in the history of the war. On January 
29th he accepted the prospective American challenge with 
astonishing audacity. On February 24th he announced the 
intensification of submarine warfare and the establishment of 
German control over Italy. But none of his speeches have an 
importance—or a greatness—comparable with President 
Roosevelt’s. There is not a country in the world that will 
not have felt the impact of the President’s words. The 
German censorship will have diminished the force and the 
suddenness of the impact upon the German consciousness, 
but the reality of American intervention in the Second World 
War will, in time, impress itself more deeply upon that con- 
sciousness than upon any other. 

Power after Power was either attracted into open alliance 
or forced into passive complicity with the Germans. Japan 
was on the verge of war. German influence at Vichy was 
spreading to Northern Africa, especially Morocco. Utter 
prostration in consequence of the civil war has condemned 
Spain to inactivity, but even in Spain the Germans were 
acquiring an influence that threatened to shake the security of 
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Portugal and to increase the dangers that beset British com- 
munications in the Western Mediterranean and Eastern 
Atlantic. It seemed certain that Yugoslavia would not 
give way under German pressure and enable the German 
armies to deploy into Greece. It seemed as though Turkey 
would limit military action to the bare defence of her own soil, 
perhaps of no more, even, than her Asiatic soil. None of 
these emergent calamities have been averted, but President 
Roosevelt’s words have compelled all who were drifting 
towards direct or indirect association with Germany to hesi- 
tate, and have given new courage to those who were only 
deterred from opposing her advance because they believed 
that nothing could stand between her and the conquest of all 
Europe. When the German aerial offensive had failed and 
the Italian Empire began to founder, the widespread belief 
that England would lose the war began to vanish. Innumer- 
able dispassionate observers in all countries, including the 
United States, were of opinion neither side could win, though 
it is doubtful whether they fully realised that anything short 
of a complete Allied victory is a German victory. Only in 
England and the Empire was there a deep and general belief 
that Germany would be beaten. That belief has, indeed, 
never wavered except, perhaps, for a brief period after the 
collapse of France. It was fully restored by the Battle of 
London. 

The participation of the United States in all but open 
belligerency on the side of the Allies has, throughout the 
world, promoted the belief that Germany cannot win the war 
and that she may lose it, though the fear she inspires amongst 
the continental nations directly menaced by her continues to 
give her great coercive power. But the belief that she may 
lose the war has led to a change of heart. None of 
her prospective associates or instruments is in a hurry to 
comply with her wishes. All are playing for time to see 
whether the German offensive against Imperial overseas com- 
munications can be successful, and whether American inter- 
vention can be decisive. 

If the Germans can be prevented from closing in on the 
Mediterranean, if the destruction wrought by submarines 
along the trade-routes and by bombers in the dockyards can 
be kept within limits that will allow the continued inflow of 
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the supplies that are needed to keep the people of this country 
in health, at work, and at war, Germany will, in her turn, be 
forced into the defensive before many months are over. The 
more dangerous part of the war will then have been left behind 
and it will be possible to organise her defeat. When that time 
comes, all the nations menaced by her will be fortified in the 
spirit of resistance which, even now, has been stirred by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s words. Those that are being held down by 
her troops will prepare to destroy or expel them—these troops 
have won the favour of none, the dislike of all, and the hatred 
of most. She will be unable to make any further conquests, 
save one only—the conquest of Russia, perhaps the only 
friend she will have left in the world. 

Germany and Russia have two interests in common—fear 
of Poland and fear of revolution. The Germans—and not 
merely their ‘ rulers,’ or the ‘ Nazis,’ or the ‘ Pan-Germans ’— 
are anti-Polish. There has never existed any considerable body 
of German opinion that did not regard the Poles as inferior 
beings and as wholly unfit for national independence. ‘The 
only exceptions were to be found in the old Centre Party 
which needed the vote of the Roman Catholic Poles in East 
Prussia and Upper Silesia, especially during the period of the 
Kulturkampf. ‘The establishment of Polish national indepen- 
dence in the last war turned contempt into deep animosity 
—even the Communists were anti-Polish, being pro-Russian. 
Not merely the loss of Poznan and Pomorze (the so-called 
‘Corridor’”) and of eastern Upper Silesia, but the very 
existence of a Polish sovereign state were regarded as an 
injustice by the Germans, who were not in the least deterred 
by fear of Bolshevism from desiring a Russian victory over 
Poland in the war of 1920. Fear of Bolshevism was never 
very teal amongst the Germans, though the ‘ Bolshevik 
danger’ has been constantly used by German propagandists 
to frighten British and American bankers and politicians into 
compliance with German demands. No doubt it will be so 
used again. 

Prussia, in particular, has always been anti-Polish. It was 
a fixed principle of Prussian foreign policy that there should 
be no independent Polish state. Russia has been equally 
anti-Polish—the Kremlin has always tended to regard the 
Poles as unassimilated western vassals. And just as Frederick 
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the Great and Catharine connived in dividing Poland between 
them, and as Bismarck and the Tsar connived in suppressing 
Polish liberties, so Hitler and Stalin connived in the partition 
of Poland during the present war. Russia, no less than 
Germany, regards the existence of an independent Poland as 
incompatible with her national interests. And as the restora- 
tion of Polish independence is a declared war-aim of the 
British Government, a conflict of Anglo-Russian interests 
and a concord of German-Russian interests is established. 
There can be no doubt at all that Russia will assist Germany 
as much as she dare in preventing the realisation of that war- 
aim—which will also be a war-aim of the United States if they 
become a belligerent Power. Russia will not tolerate a Polish 
insurrection. If Germany is so weakened by defeat that she 
can no longer keep the Poles down, Russia will, if she is 
allowed to, play her classical part as ‘ policeman of Europe’ 
and suppress a Polish rising even if she has to invade the 
provinces now held by the Germans. 

Russia is probably riper for revolution than any other 
country in Europe. Not because she is despotically governed 
—it may be that she cannot be governed at all, if not despotic- 
ally. It is doubtful whether liberal institutions can flourish 
anywhere west of the Rhine—even west of it this reappearance 
is very uncertain. The present Russian despotism is not only 
more despotic, but also more inefficient than that of the late 
Tsar and less adaptable and resilient. But now, as always, 
there would seem to be no chance of a Russian revolution 
from internal causes only. A Polish rising would be con- 
tagious. It would be watched with intense sympathy and 
would be imitated on the earliest occasion in the Baltic States. 
Any weakening of Russia would certainly be used by the 
Finns to recover the regions of which they have been robbed. 
The contagion would spread to Bessarabia, whete every rising 
would have the open or secret support of Rumania. An 
insurrectionaty movement spreading from the White Sea to 
the Black might shake the Russian order to its foundations. 
It would, if successful, rouse the latent nationalisms that 
continue to exist, even within the old Russian frontiers, and 
perhaps reopen the whole Ukrainian question. 

The prospective European revolution is represented by 
writers like Professor Laski, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Francis 
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Williams, and others, as the emergence of a bright democratic 
butterfly from the hard casing of the ‘Nazi’ chrysalis. 
Stalin is no less hostile than Hitler to this revolution, indeed 
to revolution of any sort. It will be beyond their power to 
supptess it in western and north-western Europe if Germany 
is defeated, but they may be able to suppress it in eastern 
Europe. As a literary fashion, the prospective revolution 
has replaced psychoanalysis, relativity, and the League of 
Nations, and rivals ‘planning’ and ‘ Federal Union,’ but 
none of the numerous writers on the subject, who are, for the 
most part, openly pro-Russian and covertly pro-German (even 
if ‘ anti-Nazi ’), face the problem created by the circumstance 
that the revolution, if it comes at all, will, in eastern Europe, 
be anti-Russian as well as anti-German. But the problem 
will have to be faced some time. 

The pledge to restore Polish independence must be kept, 
though it does not follow that the future frontiers of 
Poland must coincide with the frontiers she held until the 
outbreak of war. The pledge is not merely a matter of 
national honour that has been the more deeply engaged by 
reason of the frightful suffering the Polish people have 
undergone in the struggle they took up on the strength of 
that pledge, and the marvellous gallantry of the Polish 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen who, when theit own country 
had been overrun and when France collapsed, went on 
fighting against the common foe. The part played by the 
Polish Air Force in the defence of the British Isles would 
alone make this pledge sacred above most pledges. But the 
pledge is also a matter of national, indeed of vital, interest. 
The fact is that if Poland is not restored to independence, 
Germany will have won the war, or will at least be able to 
retrieve her defeat. She may evacuate Scandinavia and 
France and may withdraw from the Balkans, but if she has a 
vast hinterland where she can rearm without interference, and 
if there is nothing between her and Russia, she will have 
retained the political, economic, and strategic basis on which 
she can prepare the Third World War. 

But mere independence will not be enough. Poland must 
be so strong that she can defend her independence. This she 
can only do if she has East Prussia and Danzig so as to 
have an adequate sea-board and naval and aerial bases from 
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which she can strike with immediate effect at Germany. She 
must also have Upper Silesia so that she may have an ade- 
quate war industry and create a solid industrial basis for that 
political and economic association with Czechoslovakia which 
is being prepared even now. She has shown her aptitude for 
naval warfare and must be enabled to command the Baltic. A 
lasting peace will leave Great Britain in unchallengeable com- 
mand of the North Sea and will give her permanent unimpeded 
access to the Baltic. In this way Anglo-Polish collaboration 
will be perpetuated and will become effective at the first sign 
of danger, and the disaster of a rapid Polish defeat, leaving 
Germany stronger than ever to wage war against the West, 
will not be repeated. Whether Poland can recover any 
of the territory she lost to Russia must remain an open 
question. The essential thing is that she should be 
strong as well as independent and that her armed forces 
and those of Great Britain shall be able to combine in 
immediate and simultaneous action. This must be achieved 
at all costs. It stands between mankind and the Third 
World War. 

It follows that Germany must, if she can, forestall the 
establishment of a strong and independent Poland. Short of 
complete victory in the present war, there is only one way— 
collaboration with Russia. But if Germany waits until the 
day of her own defeat, Russia will demand a very high price 
for collaboration and may even decline to run the risk of 
antagonising Great Britain and the United States for the sake 
of an alliance with a prostrate Germany. Or she might occupy 
all Poland and even East Prussia if she had reason to believe 
that Germany was too enfeebled and the Western Powers were 
too wat-wearied to interfere. To avert all these contingencies 
as well as to insure herself against the consequences of her own 
defeat, Germany must attempt the conquest of Russia, or at 
least of southern Russia as far as the Caspian Sea. This con- 
quest will not be necessary, from her point of view, as long as 
she can retain the territories she now holds. But if she fails 
to win the battles of the Mediterranean and of the Atlantic, if 
she forfeits the initiative, and if the Western Powers pass from 
the defensive to the general offensive, she will be forced to 
turn against Russia. By doing so, she will not only enlarge 
her industrial and economic basis and go a long way, even if 
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not the whole way, towards satisfying her needs, especially 
with regard to oil, she will also have a hinterland relatively 
immune to attack. The war will then present an entirely new 
and very intractable problem, for even if the Germans are 
thrust back on the Rhine and expelled from Norway, they will 
still be in a position of immense strength if their whole 
strategic basis, as it were, is shifted eastward, especially if 
they can hold a strong defensive line in the Balkans and can 
deny the Allies access to the Black Sea—as well as to the 
Baltic. To dislodge them will be a stupendous task as long 
as the spirit of the German nation remains unbroken. It is 
not inconceivable that this spirit will be renewed by internal 
revolution which may be very different from the revolution 
that is being anticipated so confidently by the numerous 
writers on the subject. It might lead to the eclipse of the 
National Socialist Party, perhaps even of Hitler himself, 
replacing National Socialism by a form of disciplined National 
Communism, with the German officer corps as the principal 
‘Commissars ’ (replacing the present ‘ Gauleiter’), and with 
German industrial labour as its chief ‘ social basis.? Such a 
revolution is not, however, possible, or at least it cannot have 
more than a very transitory success, unless two conditions are 
fulfilled—that it is carried out in connivance with the Rus- 
sians, and, more particularly, with Stalin, and that the relation- 
ship between Russians and the Germans is that of vassals and 
masters, the Germans being the masters—a relationship such 
as they are now establishing in Italy. 

The question is, can a German conquest of Russia (for 
that is what it would amount to) be achieved without war, 
or, if not, will the war be an easy one for the Germans ? 
That question is, no doubt, being asked in Berlin even now. 

The Germans, who of all people are the best informed 
about Russia, have a very low opinion of Russian powers of 
resistance. It is doubtful whether Stalin’s opinion of the 
people over whom he rules is very much higher. To him 
a Getman invasion would offer manifold advantages if it 
were carried out ‘ peacefully,’ if it were an invisible but 
systematic penetration, rather than a visible progress on the 
patt of German armed forces. It is not war that Stalin and 
his bureaucracy dread, but the revolution which, now as 
always in Russian history, would be precipitated by war. 
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A ‘ peaceful’ German conquest of Russia, confined princi- 
pally to the Ukraine and Caucasia, would avert this danger. 
Indeed, the power of Stalin and of the Commissars would be 
reinforced. The Germans would, by superior management 
and enterprise, develop Russian industry and increase the 
output. Despotic as the present German régime is, corrupt, 
and, in some ways, inefficient, it is far less despotic, corrupt, 
and inefficient than the Russian. In a form purified by 
revolution and purged of the ‘ gangsters’ it might develop 
a stern ethic and carry into Russian life some of those virtues 
which were associated with Prussia before the rise of modern 
materialism. And, beyond this, the Polish question would 
be ‘ solved ’—that is to say, it would find the solution which 
has always been regarded as the only tolerable solution in 
Moscow and Berlin. 

It is clear that a wat-wearied world, and, above all, a 
war-wearied England, would be under a strong temptation to 
consider an offer of peace made by a German Government 
willing to evacuate Scandinavia, the Low Countries, and 
France, and even to grant the Poles and the Czechs nominal 
independence, a Government, also of ‘ decent’ people, like 
Herr Briining, or perhaps even Herr Rauschning, and a few 
generals (‘officers and gentlemen’) and no ‘ gangsters °— 
except, perhaps, Goering, who has, after all, been certified 
as relatively ‘ decent’ by Sir Nevile Henderson. A Govern- 
ment which, if the offer were rejected, would be resolved to 
fight on—defensively, but obstinately, and on a vast front 
that would be almost impregnable at every point, so that 
rejection would open the prospect of renewed, interminable 
warfare. 

But unless the offer were to be rejected, victory, in the 
ultimate sense, would go to the Germans. They would be 
masters of Europe. The pledge to Poland would be broken, 
for it is a pledge of real, not nominal, independence. 

But the truth is that the German-Russian association, if 
it ever comes about, will not be quite as formidable as it will 
appear. The Russians do not take to efficiency, least of all 
foreign efficiency, even if it is ‘ good’ for them. The main 
foundations of German armed power would still be the 
industrial cities of Westphalia, Central Germany, Saxony, 
and Silesia. The Germany of to-day is the hardest nut the 
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British people ever had to crack, but it has the rottenest core. 
There can be no doubt that a growing ascendancy on the 
part of the Royal Air Force and a series of successes will 
break the spirit of the German nation, who will endure 
victory and bombing but not defeat and bombing. The 
German battle-front may be vast and impregnable, but the 
German home-front is restricted and highly vulnerable. 
It is true that the Germans must be defeated in battle first, for 
unless there is defeat there will be no collapse, in this war as 
in the last. But when defeat comes upon the Germans it 
will come chiefly in the air. The war will be won in and 
above Germany. No enlargement of Germany’s economic 
basis, however extensive, and no impregnability that leaves 
her chief industrial centres exposed to aerial attack, can save 
her if the Allies refuse to be diverted by any considerations 
of expediency, by any political likes or dislikes, or by any sort 
of make-believe, from prosecuting the war against the 
Germans in Germany with the greatest possible vigour, from 
closing in and down on them in their own strongholds, until 
their armed might is broken in its foundations and absolute 
victory has been achieved. Anything short of absolute 


victory will be a defeat. To perpetuate the consequences 
of absolute victory, so that it shall not have been won in 
vain, to bestow upon the peoples of Europe, the German 
people included, peace and security that will endure from 
generation to generation, there must be a strong and 
independent Poland. 


Tue Eprror. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EUROPEAN SECURITY 


THE question whether the German nation is guilty of the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 and again in 1939 or whether the 
two wars were forced upon it first by Wilhelm II and the 
Prussian Junkers and now by Hitler continues to be discussed. 
The series of striking broadcasts by Sir Robert Vansittart 
gave a new stimulus to this discussion. It is difficult at the 
present moment to resolve the question. We shall have to 
wait for the final verdict at least fifty years. Only then will 
it be possible to pronounce a definite opinion whether the 
German nation, after the second war, will be able to free 
itself from the influence of the Pan-Germans and refuse to 
support a new leader bent again on launching a new war of 
ageression on Europe. All forecasts in this respect are 
necessarily of a rather hypothetical nature, all the more so 
as no one can foresee the future attitude of the German 
youth of to-day, which was brought up and educated by the 
National Socialists and which in twenty or thirty years will be 
responsible for the government of Germany. 

However, every thinking man must admit that the 
composition and character of the German nation in the next 
two generations represents the great enigma of the future. 
While the answer to this question can be given by Germany 
herself, and by Germany only, it rests with other nations 
to hold themselves prepared, in case the answer should be 
such as it was in 1933, namely, one more return of a 
nationalistic tide. After the sad experience of the last twenty 
years this would be but elementary prudence and no one 
would dispute its necessity in order to meet such a contin- 
gency. Security against surprise developments might be 
sought in various treaties supposed to guarantee the security 
of Europe. But the best way of securing the peace of Europe 
could be found in the proved system, made familiar by Great 
Britain, and recently adopted by the United States of America, 
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which does not infringe any sovereignty contrary to the will 
of the interested State, not even that of a vanquished State, 
namely, a system of security resting on naval and air bases. 

Great Britain, who never had an adequate standing land 
army, maintained the security of her Empire by means of a 
strong navy, supported by numerous naval bases in all parts 
of the world. To-day the security of the Empire must be 
based upon yet another force, upon the R.A.F., which even 
in case of a definite superiority over air forces of various 
other Powers, will not be able to act successfully without 
the possession of ait bases in various parts of the globe. A 
number of such bases are already in existence in some parts 
of the Empire and of certain allied countries, for example in 
Egypt and Irak. Up till now, however, the chain of British 
naval and air bases was weaker in Europe than in other parts 
of the world, although the experience of the last two wats 
proved that the safety of the Empire was primarily threatened 
from that Continent. The lack of such bases on the European 
Continent was the weakest link in the system of British 
security, as it exposed the British Isles to air raids from the 
Continent and to attempts at a blockade. 

The idea of founding British security on a system of 
naval and air bases is familiar to British public opinion, 
and, moreover, not only does it do away with the necessity 
of maintaining a large standing land army, but, in addition 
to being quite compatible with any political system in Europe 
and in the world, it has also gained indirectly the approval 
of the United States of Amerca. 

The handing over by Great Britain to the United States 
of America of a number of naval and air bases in her American 
possessions may be safely regarded as foreshadowing a system 
of security on the Western Hemisphere built upon joint 
American-British naval and air bases, providing for security 
not only in the Atlantic but also in the Pacific. While such a 
system of joint naval and air bases, initiated by Great Britain 
and the United States of America, opens a prospect of a lasting 
security outside Europe, Great Britain could, after the present 
wat, establish a similar system in Europe, together with other 
States which—in the common interest—would be equally 
prepared to give up their absolute sovereignty, as did Great 
Britain in relation to the United States. 
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Such a system of European naval and air bases would 
require a free collaboration between the British Empire and 
other European States in the same spirit as that which unites 
the States of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
cost of establishment and maintenance of these naval and air 
bases should be borne in the first place by those States on 
whose territory they will be established, while the participation 
of Great Britain would consist of technical assistance in the 
organisation and in garrisoning them by an appropriate 
number of naval and air units. The bases in question would 
be put at the disposal either of Great Britain and the State 
on the territory of which they would be established, or of 
Great Britain and all the European States collaborating with 
her in that field. Thus the international collaboration which 
exists between all parts of the British Commonwealth would 
be extended to allied European States in the interest both of 
the British Empire as well as of Europe. With the progress 
of stabilisation of the European situation, and given good will 
of other European States, the collaboration in question could 
be extended and eventually lead to the creation of an inter- 
national army on one hand, and on the other to a European 
federation. The unsatisfactory experience of the League of 
Nations would be a warning to proceed slowly and warily 
with the extension of the system, lest its too rapid extension 
should detract from its practical value as a guarantee of 
security. 

To begin with, bases should be established only on the 
territories of the lesser States, which in their own interest 
would be more inclined to give up part of their sovereignty, 
and less likely to withdraw from the system under the influence 
of political ambitions to which great Continental Powers are 
naturally more sensitive. For instance, the participation 
in such a system of Greece, Turkey, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway and Denmark, and in the east of Europe—of Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia—can easily be imagined. In this way 
the territories of the Great Powers, France, Italy, Germany 
and Russia, would be excluded from the system. The 
exclusion of German territory would be of special importance, 
as it would obviate the necessity of infringing the sovereignty 
of a vanquished nation. 

Such a system would eliminate the danger for Great 
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Britain of a direct and unexpected attack in the Mediterranean 
and in the North Sea. Moreover, Great Britain would not 
be isolated from the Baltic, as in 1914 with respect to her ally 
Russia, and in 1939 in respect of her Polish ally. Great 
Britain could then act promptly and successfully in defence 
of her own security, in the cause of European peace and of 
the independence of the lesser States. 

The exclusion of great European Powers from that 
system would also mean a complete independence of British 
policy from that of any other of the Great Powers. 

Would such a system, successfully introduced in other 
parts of the world, represent a real guarantee of security in 
Europe? It would in any case permit us to wait without 
hazatds for Germany’s answer to the question posed by 
British public opinion to-day, namely, will Germany reach a 
political maturity which would enable her to live prosperously 
and pursue a peaceful policy, without threatening Europe 
with a world war every succeeding generation ? 


W. W. Coote. 
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THE CHURCH IN WARTIME 


SoME discussion is taking place about the attitude and the 
efforts of the Church of England in this wartime. The 
Church could not wish to be immune from criticism. Intelli- 
gent criticism is helping the Government in the prosecution 
of the war: this is a different thing from fault-finding. Inci- 
dentally it is a testimony to the strong place which our 
Church occupies in our national life that, when anything big 
is taking place, the position of the Church in it claims attention. 
This is not written in any exclusive spirit on behalf of the 
Church of England, for all considering men at the present 
time know how much is owed to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to the Free Churches. 

It is often said that the Church has lost its central position : 
that it has become unreal to speak of the people of England 
as constituting a Christian nation: in this direction point 
the very large numbers who attend no place of worship and 
have no interest in religion. In morals as in other directions 
authority is considered to be at a discount. Many regard 
religion as a mere matter of taste like a love of music, suppos- 
ing that it has no constraining weight behind it; men and 
women can choose their own values and form their own 
opinions, if they cate to have any, about right and wrong. 
There is, so we hear, only an after-glow from the earlier 
Christianity of the land to be seen to-day. On the other side, 
however, we recall that within the last hundred years wise 
and tender efforts to help those who stand at a disadvantage 
at home and abroad have been made, directly or indirectly, 
under Christian influences; all that is best in the national 
outlook is bound up with Christian tradition. And this is 
going on at the present time. We can think of the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, of the growth of hospital relief, of the care 
and education of children, of the reform of our prison system : 
one of the most recent Bills before Parliament dealt with the 
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improvement of our scheme of punishments. When we 
turn to ways of worship, we do well to follow the example 
of the garden lover, who, when dealing with his flower 
borders, judges of the blooms by the best and not the worst 
specimens. When at their best we find men and women in 
the House of God. It is deeply to be regretted that worship 
does not come into their regular habit, because a life without 
worship exhibits a stunted manhood : man’s highest capacity 
is his capacity of fellowship with God. But when the hearts 
of the people ate stirred by important public or private events, 
they do come in their large numbers to the churches to offer 
their prayers or praises to God. Witness the Armistice in 
1918, the concern felt over the illness of King George V, 
the Coronation day, the response made to the summons for 
wartime prayer by King George VI. It will soon be the same 
again when we ate celebrating our victory. In family life, 
in the villages people come to the church, ‘ our church,’ as all 
alike love to call it, to be married: they will think that civil 
marriage is not a marriage in the full sense. In the towns 
it is probably a fear of the expense of dress and of entertain- 
ment, together with a wish to avoid publicity, which carries 
some mattiages into the Registrat’s office. Everywhere very 
many bring their children to baptism: they prefer to bury 
their dead in the consecrated portion of a cemetery. Their 
motives in all this may be mixed and confused, but their 
Christianity has not evaporated. Is it not the recognition 
of God and goodness that has led us to battle now ? 

In all these respects the Church of England holds a unique 
place, due to Englishmen having ‘ their own national Church 
as part of the whole economy of their national life’? (Arch- 
bishop D’Arcy of Armagh). The parochial system, as we 
have it, is bound up with this fact. Free Church ministers 
deal with their own congregations. The parish priest in the 
Church of England has all the souls in the parish committed 
to his care. He has his own home among his flock and the 
privilege of access into every home in the parish, and all may 
turn to him when they need his help. 

Such a system, dating from the very dawn of English 
history, no doubt looks back to the time when England was 
populated by villages. This is not now the case with our 
huge aggregations of population in large centres, where the 
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work of the clergy has to mark a transition from the pastoral 
to the evangelistic—a transition which is not confined to town 
life. One of the tasks in front of the Church at the present 
time is to learn how best to adjust itself and its ministrations 
to this great urban change—unless, indeed, recent experiences 
and dangers in vast cities lead to a return to something more 
like the original local community. If indeed any formal 
steps towards the redistribution of the man power in the 
Church’s ministry are to be taken, this must first be done in a 
tentative way, building up, according to the true English 
manner, upon the foundations already in existence. As for 
this English habit the Church must not be led, by any cry of 
a New Order after the war, to launch into uncharted waters 
and to confuse its clear and abiding spiritual function with 
the more or less amateur initiation of disputable schemes for 
political organisation. Even in the smaller reforms promoted 
ot favoured by the Church it will be remembered that hasty 
and subversive legislation often brings its inherent drawbacks 
with it, sometimes fostering the very evils it intended to 
obviate. For example, when women were put on an equality 
with men in the matter of divorce, the fact that a single act 
of unfaithfulness on the part of a man became a ground 
for divorce, introduced the whole scandal of hotel divorces. 
Similarly, when a Measure of the Church Assembly made 
it illegal, after a certain lapse of time, to sell any advowson 
with its right or duty of presenting a clergyman to a vacant 
living, there arose an immediate large traffic in such sales 
in order that the purchase money should be secured while it 
was still within reach. 

Another dubious Measure of the Church Assembly has 
over-reached itself. It was held to be desirable that a parish 
should have some voice in the choice of its new incumbent. 
After much discussion a Measure was passed to protect a 
patish from the appointment of an incumbent who will 
attack its traditional outlook and its ways of worship. But 
this same Measure, from which the Crown wisely excluded 
its own nominees, can be so used as to tie the hands of Bishops 
and others, and to put into the hands of Parochial Church 
Councils a power which some of them are not in a position 
to exercise satisfactorily. Trouble will follow, if they are 
insistent. A country Parochial Church Council can now ask 
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for the impossible and demand that the new clergyman 
should possess such and such qualifications as may seldom 
meet in one man: if a man does possess them all, it is often 
unlikely that he would be attracted by the benefice in question. 
And a Parochial Church Council naturally considers nothing 
but the needs of the special parish, as it rightly or wrongly 
views them, whereas a Bishop, if he is patron, thinks also of 
the diocese and of the whole Church of England and of the 
claims upon home patronage of men serving in the foreign 
field. The needs of the parish are primary, but these wider 
considerations must be weighed, though this does not mean 
that parochial charges are just to be handed round as if they 
were rewards for past services, especially if they were rendered 
in a different class of activity. The number of livings at 


‘any time vacant is small, and still fewer is the number 


of those which could be regarded as offering an eligible 
promotion. 

There is a confusion sometimes made between diocesan 
patronage in the hands of the Bishop with others, and the 
patronage of private persons. The law allows a Bishop to 
interfere with the private patron, if his nominee can be 
shown to be unsuitable under certain legal heads: otherwise 
a Bishop can only use his power of persuasion. Episcopal 
authority, therefore, certainly has not a free hand in regard 
to all appointments. We cannot condemn all round the 
choices of private patrons. Many patrons ate very careful : 
the old and widespread scandals in the case of college livings 
belong to the past. A wise patron bears in mind the difference 
between town and country. However much there is to be 
said in favour of the beauties and the intimacies of rural life 
and contacts, the facilities of the town, for comforts, shoppings, 
transport and repairs, cannot be looked for. 

It must be remembered how great is the number of ill-paid 
livings. Cathedral preferments are often in the same position 
owing to the depletion of capitular resources. There are not 
to-day so many men with money of their own being ordained. 
The ministry of the Church is for the most part recruited 
otherwise. Sometimes benefices carrying small incomes 
have large houses attached, and it is gratifying to know that 
the Ecclesiastical Commission and Queen Anne’s Bounty 
are making better progress than is often thought, in regard 
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to the sale of extensive parsonages (perhaps enlarged when it 
was the habit of the clergy to take pupils) and the securing 
of more suitable houses. This is an undesirable class of 
property to deal with, because a big rambling house, very 
likely adjacent to the churchyard, with possibly an unsatis- 
factory water supply and drainage system, and offering no 
special amenities, will only appeal to a limited class of 
purchasers. 

The standard of living has risen all round in recent years. 
Motors are no longer the luxury of the few. Many of the 
clergy in a cheap way obtain the convenience of a car. Ifa 
clergyman has two or even three parishes in his charge a cat 
facilitates his work and eases the exacting duties of his 
Sunday ; the bicycle is found inadequate. But a motor extends 
the range of the opportunities of entertaining (if only in a 
small way) and of spending money. Moreover, the parson 
of the parish is still expected to keep up appearances and to 
be able to help cases of distress. Speaking generally, the 
finances of the clergy are in a bad way. 

At the moment the Church of England has had as the first 
claim upon its attention the provision of chaplains for Navy, 
Army and Air Force. By formal and informal action plans 
have been made for taking incumbents and curates from their 
parishes, and for providing that through neighbouring clergy, 
or through clergy introduced, the work of the parishes on 
Sundays and weekdays may not suffer beyond what it is now 
reasonable to ask of the self-sacrifice of the parishioners. All 
this involves intricate adaptations and the Bishops have to 
work together in these matters, and in finding places for 
curates dispossessed, where, owing to the dispersal of the 
congregations, church funds are at a low ebb. 

Many of the parishes on the East Coast and elsewhere 
have suffered from enemy attacks or from the evacuation of 
the children or the inhabitants. But by reduction of staff 
in one or two larger parishes and various rearrangements 
the Church’s age-long endeavour has not been frustrated. 
It is difficult to foresee what will be the position of damaged 
churches when the war is over. It is pleasant to observe 
that some dioceses which find themselves in less danger than 
others, are already rallying to the assistance of the London 
area. The Archbishops have appointed a commission to 
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examine the whole matter including the provisions of the 
Government insurance scheme and the question of raising 
a general fund to help dioceses and parishes. It is not easy 
to draw a clear-cut distinction between stricken and unstricken 
ateas. Even in the matter of evacuation the situation keeps 
changing, and, in passing, one may say that it is good to 
heat of the care which the clergy are taking of the children 
evacuated to them. Here is an example of that growing 
spirit of wartime comradeship which turns a stranger into a 
friend. 

A few words must be said in appreciation of the admirable 
business-like and complicated work of the Chaplain-General 
and his colleagues in the Navy and Air Force, together with 
their staffs. Their plans are working smoothly and they keep 
in close touch with the diocesan authorities. There is nothing 
haphazard in their schemes or appointments. It is not easy 
so to arrange the distribution of chaplains that the men 
belonging to the Church of England, the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Free Churches should have the ministrations 
that they desire available. It is particularly difficult to 
provide for the needs of very small units, such as the anti- 
aircraft men, scattered over a wide area. The chaplains and 
officiating chaplains are keen, sometimes thrilled, in discharg- 
ing their duties. One whose privilege it is constantly to be 
with the chaplains and the men in training or on service in 
England can speak of the cordiality of the welcome extended 
to his visits. When the Commanding Officer is also an 
enthusiastic Christian man, it is easily felt that the spiritual 
side of the war endeavour is being maintained. The men 
themselves respond: most of them, like our sailors, seem 
pleased to carry away a portion of the Scriptures : some come 
forwatd for confirmation. From the beginning of this war 
the ranks have contained men who have left various vocations 
and grades of professional and social life. It has not been 
the case this time that the flower of the men joined up volun- 
tatily in the first months, and later others joined under an 
obligatory system. ‘There has often been a dash to come out 
and resist the onset and the onslaught of the enemy. It has 
been felt from the very start by the men serving that here 
is a spiritual crusade and their high thoughts have not fallen. 
If anything has tended to spoil the earlier eagerness it has 
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been boredom and the lack of focus for their enterprise. 
But this is not peculiar to the Forces: all round there is the 
danger of allowing the dreariness of waiting to chill the first 
self-devotion. Whether or not they confess it to themselves 
(if not to others) that they are serving in God’s name and in 
God’s cause, to defend the things which He holds dear, 
deep down in their hearts we may look for this glow and it 
is for the chaplains and the clergy to fan it into a bright 
flame. 

It would be a mistake to end upon a merely administrative 
note. One likes rather to think of the amount of trouble 
taken by many of the rank and file of the clergy in doing all 
that lies in their power for the spiritual and social help of 
the men serving in their parishes, or in training. Thework 
that is being done in London and elsewhere by Sada 
among the stricken people will make many who never 
thought of it before praise God for their devoted efforts. 


BisHop OF NorwICH. 





THE ISLAND SITES 


THE United States of America have agreed to lease certain 
tracts of land in British Colonies, to be developed as naval 
and air bases for the better security of the American continent. 
Apart from the sites in Canada and Newfoundland, the most 
northerly of these bases is placed in Bermuda, while six 
others, dotting the ocean from Florida to the Spanish Main, 
are ranged in a rough semicircle round the Caribbean Sea 
for the protection of the Panama Canal. Mayaguana in the 
Bahamas, Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad and the mouth of the 
Essequibo River, form the outer line of defence; Jamaica, 
within the circle, lies almost half-way between these bases 
and Colon. 

Few parts of the ocean are more important to world 
commerce than the stretch of warm sea-water enclosed by this 
line. Known to history as a battle-ground and a haunt of 
pirates, it is in fact a highway to some of our largest deposits 
of natural wealth ; for between the shores of South America 
and Key West it receives the waters of the Mississippi and 
the Oronoco, and its two-foot tide slaps against the wharfs 
of Tampico and Vera Cruz and rises in the locks of the 
Panama Canal. On the southern shore are little malarial 
towns, each dominating a swamp at the mouth of a sluggish 
tiver ; but each of these dreary ports represents a hinterland 
of great and undeveloped resources. Metals of all kinds are 
found in Mexico and in the Andes; Trinidad, Mexico and 
Venezuela have large deposits of oil ; the agricultural wealth 
of the region is unbounded, but is at present less considered 
than its importance as a highway for world trade. 

Bermuda is unique. It lies alone in some 5,000,000 square 
miles of water west of the Azores, in the unbroken plain of 
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the North Atlantic, the only land sighted upon the Virginian 
Voyage : 
* Rocks, lee-shores, nor shoals 
When Eolus scowls 
You need not fear 
So absolute the deep.” 

This is no tropical island, neither must it be confused with 
the West Indies, for it lies in a region of mild warmth and 
rain, some thousand miles to the north of Haiti, 7oo miles 
from New York and 730 from Halifax, Nova Scotia. A wide 
submarine mountain is crowned with a circlet of coral-reefs 
and rocks. This ring, which is about fifty miles in circum- 
ference, forms a grave danger to navigation and can only 
be traversed by intricate channels marked out by buoys; 
but it encloses a basin of deeper water, that wants but little 
to become a calm lagoon. Of the encircling reefs, only the 
southern portion rises above the sea, but this forms the 
Bermudas, a chain of sandy islands based on limestone rock, 
twenty-two miles long, divided by inlets, creeks and sounds, 
but so linked together by bridges and causeways that one 
may walk dry-shod to almost any part of the colony. At the 
western end, this chain of islands curls inward like a scorpion’s 
tail; and the tip, known as Ireland Island, holds the British 
Naval Station, with extensive docks. Within the circle of the 
reef, warships anchor in a calm, deep pool. 

Across the Great Sound lies Hamilton, the capital and 
commercial port, approached by a harbour that is one of the 
best and the worst in the world. Opening upon the central 
basin, this land-locked bay can shelter the largest liners that 
visit the colony, but the entry is a navigator’s nightmare, 
Dead slow, with hardly a ripple at her bow, the ship slides 
past half-submerged rocks, green with long weeds that almost 
brush her sides. ‘Prince David’s reef,’ where a great 
ctuise-liner got a hair’s breadth off her course, is still pointed 
out as a warning at the channel’s edge. Hamilton is a neat 
little town of white-washed houses with green shutters, in 
gardens of brilliant flowers. Climate and sport, sea-bathing 
and yachting, have lured visitors from both sides of the 
ocean ; here was developed the ‘ Bermuda rig,’ the triangular 
racing-sail, and from this town set forth Dr. Beebe with his 
bathysphere to explore the unknown depths of the sea. 
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Bermuda has a liberal constitution. Of the 28,000 
permanent residents, something less than 12,000 are white, 
many of these being descendants of planter families who have 
been settled upon the island for more than 200 years. They 
ate old and proud, preserving the tradition of many English 
customs—and puddings—of a by-gone age. They have 
much in common with their nearest neighbours, the planters 
of the Carolinas; they abhor race-mixture and have not 
interbred with the Negroes, for nowhere, not even in the 
Old South, has the colour-line been more strictly enforced 
than in Bermuda. Once the island was rich, when her forests 
of well-grown cedars provided masts for the frigates of the 
fleet; now the farms export nothing except spring greens, 
onions and glorious Harrisi lilies. ; 

Not at Hamilton has the United States Commission 
planned its new Air and Naval Base, but at the eastern end 
of the islands, near St. George, the former capital, a proud 
city of 1,000 souls, that was shorn of its glory when the 
Government saw fit to move to a site ten miles to the west. 
Two excellent havens here among the sand-banks, St. George’s 
Harbour and the wide Castle Harbour, still a considerable 
port, are a resort of ships in distress. These inlets are 
easier of access than Hamilton, for whereas the latter opens 
only upon the inner lagoon, the eastern harbours com- 
municate directly with the open sea outside the reef. 
Bermuda is more water than land; less than twenty 
square miles of sandy ground compose the habitable islands, 
but 120 square miles of water are enclosed within the 
shoals. 

Cuba, Haiti and Puerto Rico are the tops of an enormous 
mountain-range with its roots in a valley of the sea, for the 
Porto Rico Trench in the Atlantic and the Great Cuban Deep 
are among the most profound bottoms of the ocean. North 
of this mountain-chain lies a submerged sandbank, rising 
here and there above the level of the waves ; these projections 
are the Bahamas and the Caicos Islands and they end with 
the islet known as Grand Turk. Channels of deep water cut 
across the sandbank, providing a way for shipping clear of 
atolls, rocks and skerries; a broad main channel, running 
toughly south-east from the coast of Florida, is cut at right 
angles by narrow passages, running north or north-east, 
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which pass on either side of the islands like furrows made by 
a stream swirling round a stone. 

In the Bahamas the Commission have selected a site on 
Mayaguana, a long, grey-green islet some ninety miles north 
of Great Inagua, the island which lies squarely across the exit 
to the Windward Passage, the strait dividing Cuba from Haiti, 
Ships from Jamaica and Colon, from Columbian ports and 
from Central America, use the Windward Passage as they go 
north ; and from that point those ships bound for Europe 
turn east-north-east past Tortuga, the ancient pirate lair, and 
pass through the Turk’s Island Passage to the open sea. 
Vessels bound for New York can run almost due north from 
Inagua; they go through Crooked Island Passage by the 
Bird Rock Light, and then past San Salvador, where Columbus 
made his landfall. From Bird Rock to Turk’s Island is 
200 miles, and the site on Mayaguana lies squarely in the 
middle. 

Mayaguana is an island of sands and hillocks, covered 
with a fairly vigorous growth of dry-weather vegetation. Its 
inhabitants are 500 peasants, gathered into three little settle- 
ments, picturesquely known as Abraham’s Bay, Betsy Bay 
and Pirate Wells. Two out of every three grown persons 
are women, for the men have gone abroad to seek their 
fortunes, since there is little to be made at Betsy Bay. There 
are no rich planters on Mayaguana; each of the women 
cultivates a small patch of land for her own profit, using 
spade, cutlass and hoe in the good old southern manner; 
some of the men are farmers also, others are fishers and sea- 
men. There is no crime among them; one official at a 
trifling salary does the whole work of government. They 
have neither towns nor newspapers, nor politics nor public 
buildings, other than the village school; they have never 
seen a railway nor a large house. Few vessels touch theit 
shores ; they have not even the consolation of the Turk’s 
Islanders, who watch the great liners go by in the west, for 
main trade-routes pass far from Pirate Wells and their little 
Mayaguana Passage is unfrequented by ships. Now this 
drowsy island is to be awakened and transformed into a 
bustling American air-port. 

It seems possible though that Mayaguana may not after 
all be the final choice of the United States Navy. President 
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Roosevelt, on his recent tour of the West Indies, visited the 
island and expressed himself dissatisfied with the poor 
harbourage offered by those little ports. The Duke of 
Windsor, Governor of the Bahamas, is understood to have 
promised to try and find him a better spot, but at the moment 
of writing the matter remains undecided. 

Great Inagua, geographically well placed, is an in- 
hospitable shore. Mathew Town, the little capital, was once 
a port of call, long since deserted by ships, but it never was a 
good harbour ; the great North Bay is no more than a shallow 
curve in the coast. The interior is a rolling savanna, where 
gallop herds of wild horses, donkeys and cattle, escaped from 
the farms which once flourished there. Inagua is a land of 
yesterday—it has a derelict port, ranches, once rich, now 
reverted to the wild, and a salt industry, now decayed. 
Streams of pink flamingoes fly over the broken white houses 
of the ranchers. 

Turk’s Island is a bad port. Although it is a port of 
tegistry for some fifty sailing-vessels, liners are unable to 
approach the land and must lie half-a-mile out in the stream. 
There are two inhabited islands, Grand Turk and Salt Cay, 
bearing ragged, thorny scrub; there is nothing to be seen 
except the salt-pans, a cable station and a tiny white town ; 
whence the bold Turk’s Islanders come aboard ship, dazed, 
depressed, their faces yellow with salt, glad of a drink and a 
chat with the great world, before they return to isolation. 

On the opposite side of the Passage lies Cockburn Har- 
bour, the chief town of the Caicos Islands, a metropolis of 
300 inhabitants, most of them black. Alone among the 
settlements on these islands, it has access to deep water, for it 
stands upon the verge of a channel used by sea-going ships. 
These islands are ranged in a rough circle around—not a 
lagoon—but a sandbank, which renders all waters in their 
vicinity shallow, treacherous and full of shoals. They cover 
about 150 square miles—South Caicos, Grand Caicos, the 
largest tract of land, and North Caicos, the most populous, 
for it contains two settlements, known with dignity as Fort 
George and Kew. All these islands are very unpleasant 
places; dry, scrubby, depending for their water upon tanks 
filled by the exiguous rain; but if there is one among them 
that is attractive it is North Caicos, where the soil will permit 
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of a little cultivation, and Blue Hills, away to the west, where 
there are no white people. 

The Commission, therefore, will probably look for their 
harbour further to the west. The Bahamas offer many 
fascinating shores ; Andros, the largest, in especial, can show 
deep water close to the beach, but this island, undeveloped 
and almost unexplored, has for some reason been left behind 
by the march of modern progress. It still contains tracts of 
primeval forest and mangrove-swamp; the Negroes (who 
ate left much to themselves, remote from the American 
influences that are changing life in New Providence) work 
as fishermen, while their women wring a living from the soil 
at Coakley Town and Calabash Bay. 

Eleuthera and the Harbour Islands might offer some 
facilities ; this colony, near to Nassau, is rapidly becoming, 
like Bermuda, a tourist settlement. Abacos, with the Hole 
in the Wall, Bimini and Grand Bahama, all lie far to the west. 
San Salvador has a smooth coast-line, but being a limestone 
formation, it contains a remarkable group of lakes. Spanish 
Wells, on St. George’s Cay, produces the best seamen ; but 
it seems likely that the Commission’s final choice may light 
on Crooked Island or on one of its neighbours—Aklin’s, 
Long Island or Exuma. 

The shallow Mona Passage, strewn with rocks, is less used 
by shipping, but a great deal of traffic now goes past the 
Virgin Isles, where the United States possesses a fine natural 
harbour at St. Thomas. Down the long chain of the Lesser 
Antilles all sea-ports are bound to be upon the western, or 
leeward, shore, sheltered from the trade-winds that hammer 
their eastern coast. These islands are much exposed to 
natural disaster, especially the all-dreaded hurricane, most 
violent in the north, true to the rule whereby these tropic 
disturbances gain intensity as they recede from the Equator. 
Trinidad is almost hurricane-free ; but the Leeward Islands 
receive a periodic pounding from cyclones. Passenger planes 
suffer little inconvenience from storms. The path of a 
hurricane can be foretold; a cyclone consists of a central 
column of almost quiet air, like a waterspout, surrounded by 
tushing whirlwinds, the whole moving forward upon a 
curved line. After some observations, this line can be plotted 
with a fair measure of probability and all aircraft warned from 
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its track. ‘A hurricane is reported to the south-east and is 
expected to reach this island before midnight,’ runs the 
notice ; ominous towers of cloud obliterate the sunset and 
all houses in the little port put up their shutters. 

Communications are good. Before the present war, 
Barbados was served by ten lines of steamships and Trinidad 
by nine ; but now some of these have ceased to function and 
others are curtailed by the necessity of convoy. The Canadian 
National Line—the graceful ‘ Lady’ ships—served to link 
the smaller islands with Boston and Halifax. There are 
excellent commercial air-lines. Pan-American Airways send 
their great passenger-planes through the West Indies by two 
routes; the first runs from Miami to Cienfuegos in Cuba, 
and on to Kingston, Jamaica, and thence in one hop to Santa 
Marta or Colon. On the second route planes fly from the 
States to Port-au-Prince in Haiti, or to San Juan, where 
bi-weekly planes leave for. St. John’s, Antigua, about four 
hours away, whence a flight of two hours will reach St. Lucia, 
and two-and-a-half hours more will suffice to bring the 
voyager to Trinidad, right on the great air-route by which 
the Airways encircle South America. The plane-routes 
follow, with curious exactitude, the track of the migrating 
birds, save for one bold flight ; some strong-winged migrants 
gather in autumn in Nova Scotia and fly direct to Brazil, a 
toute that no commercial air-line has yet dared to mimic. 
Civilian aviation has thus thoroughly explored the exigencies 
of these tropical waters. 

Antigua is a poverty-stricken island, much afflicted by 
drought. The Negroes live in a backward condition, from 
sheer lack of means to lead a decent life on that bald, de- 
forested, over-cultivated soil. The chief industry is sugar, a 
crop which enjoys a boom in war-time, but which had 
remained in a state of depression ever since 1922; some fifty 
planters own most of the land, but neither they nor anyone 
else on the island could be called prosperous. Two central 
factories crush the sugar-cane, but in spite of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts at land-settlement, there ate few peasant 
farmers ; only 2 per cent. of the population are smallholders, 
tenants or metayers; other Negroes must work for wages 
on the planters’ estates. The planter and his hired labour 
ptoduce crops for export, but the smallholder (who may be 
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a woman) gtows in addition large quantities of foodstuffs ; 
thus where the labouring class has insufficient land, or where 
crops are ruined by drought, the working population must 
‘live on the shop,’ buying imported food. This implies, to 
their poverty, a scanty diet of salt-fish, maize-meal, bread- 
stuffs and rice, deficient in vitamins. To such a community a 
settlement of United States officials, who would bring money 
into the country, might well prove a boon. The site chosen 
is Perham Harbour, one of the out-ports, situated on a well- 
protected inlet on the north coast. 

St. Lucia, Windward Islands, is a more clement spot; 
heavily wooded, mountainous, rich, it ranks with Tahiti as 
one of the most beautiful islands in the world. Poverty in 
St. Lucia is less oppressive than want in Antigua, for land, in 
the French tradition, is well divided, and there are several 
thousand owners of little farms. One in seven of the inhabi- 
tants is an owner of real estate, and one inhabitant in every 
nine is a peasant land-owner. There are also tenants by rent, 
and about 900 metayers who labour for the island’s four 
sugar factories. The mark of France is deep on the land and 
will never be erased. France gave them their patois and their 
religion, with something of grace and finesse in their handling 
of life; France gave them also a considerable infusion of 
European blood ; for race-mixture proceeded apace in the 
colonies of King Louis, and his Gallic plantocracy left behind 
them a far larger crop of half-caste children than did the 
British settlers in the neighbouring colony, Barbados. 
Withal, in spite of their irregular begetting, they have much 
steadiness of character and a strong love of their home. 

Into this idyllic community come the Americans, who will 
doubtless find it a second Hawaii. The island is rich in good 
harbours, the best being the magnificent port of Castries, 
reckoned to be, after Kingston, Jamaica, the finest in the 
West Indies. Formerly a British Naval Station, the prosperous 
little town was almost ruined when the station was closed. 
The island is still in communication with the north, however, 
and once a fortnight the steamers of the Canadian National 
Steamship Line call at Castries and take up passengers for 
Boston and Halifax. There is no direct connection with 
England, and to reach this side of the Atlantic the traveller 
must normally change vessels at Barbados or Trinidad. A 
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wireless station at Morne Fortuné, using the call V.Q.H., 
sends public and private radiograms. At the port of Castries, 
equipment and amenities could easily be restored, and it is 
not impossible that this place may be developed as a base for 
the joint use of both United States and British Navies. 

St. Lucia has another harbour, wider than Castries and 
less firmly locked by the land, undeveloped and neglected, 
yet of ancient fame. On the western coast, almost at the 
extreme northerly point, in the most derelict, least cultivated 
part of the island, a region devoid of rich estates and of towns 
and relegated to cultivators speaking patois, there lies the 
harbour called Gros Islet, worthy of some renown. Hete it 
was that Rodney assembled his fleet, thirty-six sail—frigates 
and ships of the line—before he set forth in 1782 to gain his 
victory over the united fleets of France and Spain; and here 
the United States intend to plant their new air-base. 

Barbados is devoid of natural harbours, and a great part 
of the coast is encircled with dangerous reefs that compel 
coastal shipping to pass three or four miles out to sea. Even 
Carlisle Bay is no more than an open roadstead defending the 
port of Bridgetown. Doubtless for this reason no site on 
Barbados was selected by the Commission. 

Trinidad lies south of the hurricane-belt. Geologically a 
detached portion of the Venezuelan mainland, it has, in 
addition to the famous pitch-lake at La Brea, a prolific oil- 
field. Oil-bearing lands are widely scattered on the northern 
coasts of South America, and it is possible that further 
exploration may reveal unsuspected sources of supply. The 
economic history of islands tends perpetually to follow the . 
same curve—swift development, expansion, fruition, followed 
by a long slow decline. Compact, safe, accessible for sea- 
transport, they develop sooner than the corresponding 
continental block; but—and this has been the tragedy of 
the West Indies—once production has been fully developed 
on the larger land-mass, the output of the constricted insular 
industry falls to insignificance. Trinidad is at present at the 
height of its productive capacity ; it is the richest island in 
the British West Indies, a great part of its revenues deriving 
from mineral wealth. Seeping equatorial showers have 
clothed the interior with tropical rain-forest. The climate is 
enervating for Europeans, and in spite of the efforts of 
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Medical Officers of Health, it remains malarial, especially in 
those districts which produce rice. The inhabitants are 
Negroes, with a small ruling-class of white people, and a 
large number of Hindus, immigrants who came out under 
indenture to work as labourers on sugar estates. Most of 
these labourers are wage-earners, owning no land, and the 
colony (fertile though it is) does not produce food enough for 
their requirements ; thus they live on an inadequate diet of 
imported foodstuffs. More than once distress and agitation 
have flared up to cause a serious riot. In all societies, wage- 
earners of the lower grades are more prone to discontent, 
mote apt for agitation, Marxism and sudden uprising, than 
are land-owning peasants; even though the peasant may 
suffer more from hardship and want. 

There are no good ports in Trinidad. The north and south 
coasts are rocky and lacking in shelter, the east is pounded by 
the surf; but on the west lies the Gulf of Paria, a smooth 
and muddy sea, enclosed between the island and the Vene- 
zuelan shore. Once past the Dragon’s Mouths and ships 
can tide at anchor where never a ripple breaks the creamy 
water. The only natural harbourage is found at the north- 
west point, in the districts known as Chaguaramus and 
Carenage. Port-of-Spain has no natural facilities as a harbour 
and only artificial development makes it possible for ships to 
approach the shore; San Fernando is in no way superior. 

The joint importance of Trinidad and Demerara to the 
South American air-routes is sufficiently clear. A depressed 
and unhealthy colony, British Guiana consists in substance of 
a low coastal plain, devoted to the growing of sugar and 
lying somewhat below the level of the sea, which is kept out 
by dykes. Behind the cultivated fringe lies an impenetrable 
forest, inhabited by nomad Indians, but full of orchids, and 
black ants; further south the land rises to rolling hills, 
reputed rich in gold and diamonds. Demerarans have 
discovered a simple method of penetrating the interior ; 
they fly by seaplane, landing upon the rivers, which pierce 
the jungle with broad reaches of comparatively still water. 
On the rivers the United States Commission have placed two 
ait-bases—one of them upon the estuary of the Essequibo 
River, wide as a lake, and one upon the Demerara River, 
twenty-five miles from Georgetown. 
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Jamaica is the key to the isthmus of Panama ; that is why 
Cromwell’s armies seized it from the King of Spain. His 
ultimate plan concerned the isthmus; his forces were 
directed to descend upon it and take the eastern port, in order 
to carry off the annual tribute of treasure from Peru, as it 
went on mule-back across the hills. This project would have 
cut the throat of the Spanish bullion-trade; nor was it 
impossible, for the privateer Morgan, sailing from Port 
Royal, did in fact take the town of Panama, but he failed to 
retain it. Sailing-ships followed the southerly route across 
the North Atlantic, blown by the North-East Trades, and 
made their landfall at the Windward Isles; but it was ill 
work beating back against the trade-winds, so they left the 
Caribbean by its northern gates and sailed back to Europe in 
the latitude of Bermuda, crossing the belt of calms. A clear 
exit to the north was then, as now, a necessity. Penn and 
Venables, sent from England to seize Hispaniola, met 
inglorious defeat, so they went further and seized a better 
objective, Jamaica, the nearest island to Panama; but 
Cromwell’s death put an end to the further project. 

Port Royal, on Kingston Harbour, was developed as a 
naval base, and throughout the long period of wars with 
France, it sufficed to protect British interests in the north of 
the Caribbean Sea. This station, so well-known to Nelson, 
has latterly fallen into neglect ; but it is now awakening once 
more, and it is suggested that the magnificent facilities of 
Kingston Harbour may be made available to United States 
and British Fleets alike. The harbour, enclosed by a long 
ribbon of sand known as the Palisadoes, is an ideal landing- 
place for seaplanes and is already a commercial air-port. 

Not on Kingston Harbour have the United States Com- 
mission chosen their site. Twenty-five miles to the west lies 
the only other sheltered harbour on the south coast of the 
island, a semicircular bight known as Old Harbour Bay. 
The entrance is partly closed with shoals and sandbanks— 
Pelican Cay, Pigeon Island, Half-Moon Cay—enclosing a 
space of calm water strewn with islands and diversified into 
half-a-dozen harbours and pools—West Harbour, defended 
by Man o’ War Cays; Salt River, a deep but undeveloped 
haven for ships; Old Harbour, a dusty little town, already 
provided with storehouse and wharf; and behind Goat 
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Island, famous for iguanas, lies Galleon Harbour, where the 
Spaniards anchored their ships. The United States take 
over all the waters and approaches to this bay, called 
Portland Bight, for use as a fleet anchorage, sites for bat- 
teries on Pigeon Island and on Portland Ridge, ground for 
an ait-port behind West Harbour in Vere, and Goat Island, 
with a block of land on the northern shore of Galleon 
Harbour for development as a Naval Base. They also 
share the use of the British Naval Dockyard at Port Royal. 
Rights of fishermen and of the sugar and salt industries at 
Old Harbour ate to be preserved. 

The shores of the bight are neglected, almost desolate. 
A wide plain of heavy red clay, devoted to sugar or bananas, 
is broken by ranges of limestone hills, the Healthshire Hills, 
the Braziletto Mountains, and the Portland Ridge which 
forms the southern rim of the bay. The district is supposed 
to be malarial. Irrigation has ruined the health of the low- 
lands ; and limestone, in those regions, is synonymous with 
malaria. Great white crags, breaking through a covering of 
low trees and greyish scrub, have weathered into innumerable 
pockets which fill with water during the rains. Here breed 
the mosquitos. The American Medical Services, which 
secuted the salubrity of the Canal Zone, are, however, quite 
capable of making the Healthshire Hills conform to their 
name. Holes in the cliff are filled with cement, or their sides 
ate knocked out to let them drain dry ; swamps are sprayed 
with chemical dust; irrigation-channels are stocked with 
little fish. 

This site may prove a rival to the port of Kingston. The 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century knew this bay; they 
called it ‘ Esquival,’ and here they built of native woods good 
ships to bear their wealth to Spain. Early explorers in the 
New World were little troubled by fevers; in fact there is 
some ground for believing that both malaria and yellow fever 
were imported from Africa by European trade; for within 
a century of the discovery of the main land, fevers were 
spreading along the coast-line. Fever, not the Spaniards, 
killed Drake. So long as it was fever-free, Old Harbour Bay 
was preferred as 4 port to the harbour now called Kingston ; 
we may yet see modern science deliver it from the scourge. 

The United States Commission have chosen their sites 
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astutely, and with infinite tact. Nowhere have they asked for 
a lease of land near the capital or for the use of the colony’s 
chief port; the historic sites they have selected are remote 
but capable of great development. In the Caribbean, the 
interests of Great Britain and the United States, of colonies 
and home-land, are identical. In these remote islands, where 
the inhabitants have most to fear from neglect and poverty, 
a station or air-port, such as is contemplated, brings more 
than safety in time of war; it brings trade and goodwill, 
health services and cultural contacts, and will be welcomed on 
the hospitable shores of the West Indies. 


W. M. Cousins. 
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SOMETHING NEW FROM AFRICA 


Part of the foundations of our successes in the Mediterranean 
and North Africa were laid thirteen years ago. In 1927 
there was opened the first centre we had ever had for mutual 
study by the Services of the problems of conjoint operations. 
The Imperial Defence College has never figured to any extent 
in the news—it has been fortunate enough to have no scandals! 
—but within its comparative obscurity it has been preparing 
the minds of the men who are now senior officers for the 
inevitable day when Navy, Army and Aery would all be 
concentrated on the same objective and would be inter- 
dependent for each successive move in the operations. 

The College was quite a novelty in our War Staff organi- 
sation. Navy and Army have been called on time and again 
in the past to collaborate, and pretty poor reading the history 
of their efforts makes. Apart altogether from the occasions 
when mutual jealousies and dislikes among the men in 
control ensured failure of the undertaking, there have been 
many instances in which the ignorance among the men of 
one Service of the nature of the problems confronting the 
other Service has caused confusion and blundering that 
served the enemy quite as well as the traitorous self-seeking 
in the other cases. The one perfect example of collaboration 
to be found in our history, it has been suggested, is the 
campaign of Saunders and Wolfe at Quebec. The com- 
pleteness of understanding between the two men and their 
staffs on that occasion was, indeed, a model, but there were 
instances in the Peninsular War, too, of loyal and intelligent 
co-operation which, if less spectacular in their results, are 
no less instructive to those who will take the trouble to study 
them. 

The campaign in the Mediterranean this winter shows the 
first fruits of the work done at the Imperial Defence College. 
It is to be noted that both Admiral Cunningham, the naval 
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Commandet-in-Chief there, and Admiral Somerville, who 
has been in command in the Western Mediterranean, have 
passed the twelve months’ course at the College. And 
throughout the operations there has been evident a unity of 
idea and of planning between the Services that has gone a 
long way to provide the success that we have enjoyed. When 
we look back only as far as the Dardanelles campaign of the 
last war and consider the hasty improvisation on the spur 
of the moment that was so often necessary to enable naval 
units to meet the urgent need of the army ashore, and compare 
the events of those days with the ordered strategical procedure 
of the Libyan campaign we see that here, indeed, there is 
something new come out of Africa. 

And that something new, I would suggest, is a realisation, 
not only in the Services but among our civil governors, that 
war is all one—that there is no such thing as naval war by 
itself or air war by itself. There are naval operations of 
war, there are air operations of war, and there are land 
operations of war, but war itself isa whole. This is no new 
discovery. It has been put forward by strategical thinkers 
in lectures, notably at the Royal United Services Institution, 
on many occasions. It is at the basis of Mahan’s teaching 
of the influence of sea power. It was understood by William 
III and Marlborough (though not by the leading admirals 
of their day). But in the practice of war it has remained very 
largely a piece of highbrow thinking that had nothing to do 
with the everyday waging of a campaign. Otherwise how 
could it have come about that on the day the Great War of 
1914 started the British Cabinet met to take a decision on 
how we should wage the war that had just begun ? That is 
as prime an example as could be found of belated thinking 
and sublime trust in improvisation. 

The Mediterranean success, and more particularly the root 
causes of it, should be carefully considered because we may 
well find there a foreshadowing of future operations in other 
theatres of the war. No one who studies the present strate- 
gical position in Europe as a whole can imagine for a moment 
that blockade by itself will produce a decision, that air 
bombing by itself will give victory. Conjoint operations ona 
scale hitherto unknown in our history will have to be under- 
taken and the part played in them by each of the Services 
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will have to be planned out and understood by everybody, 
Valuable experience has been gained by the Libyan operations 
and it may fairly be said that a great measure of confidence 
has been inspired by them. But it may not be forgotten that 
both in scale and in geographical conditions they differ widely 
from anything that we may attempt in Europe. Only in 
unity of ideas and unity of planning is there a common factor. 

It used to be contended that the German Great General 
Staff provided that unity. Experience in the last war com- 
pletely exposed the falseness of that belief. Nowhere, not 
even among the Allied generals, was there such disunity of 
purpose in regarding the war as a whole, as there was at the 
Imperial headquarters. The bitterness of the quarrels 
between the German Army and Navy chiefs, between the 
Services and the Foreign Office, and between the individuals 
in all branches among themselves has been sufficiently exposed 
in the books of memoirs and self-justification which poured 
out in Germany during the Weimar administration. In so far 
as the operations at sea were concerned the German Great 
General Staff proved completely unable to visualise them or 
to appreciate their strategical function in the war as a whole. 
And is it to be supposed that Hitler is any better equipped, 
either by temperament or by training, to ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm of contending policies than was the 
Kaiser ? His complete failure to control the actions of 
Mussolini is but one indication of the same inherent weakness 
that marked the Kaiser’s overlordship in the last war. Hitler 
should have been as well aware as was the British Naval Staff 
of the state of the Italian Navy. Had he been in any way 
versed in the history of sea operations since the middle of 
the last century he would have known the traditional attitude 
of the Italian senior officers towards active hostilities at sea. 
The story of Persano at Lissa in 1866 is no isolated instance 
among Italian naval records of unwillingness to engage in 
battle and of incompetence when forced into it. There are 
individual heroes in the Italian sea service, but they are 
individualists, and mostly of junior rank. The Higher 
Command has always had an exaggerated respect for the safety 
of material. 

It was largely knowledge of this traditional failing among 
the Italians that encouraged Admiral Cunningham in the 
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boldness of his initial moves in the joint operations in the 
Mediterranean. With a force materially weaker than his 
opponent, with resources for repair of damaged ships so 
slender that he might well have quaked even at the prospect 
of a bump between destroyers, he set about establishing an 
ascendancy over the Italians that should ensure both freedom 
of movement for the supplies of our army and a constant 
threat to the Italian supply routes to Libya. He established 
a moral ascendancy at the first sign of contact between the two 
fleets. The policy of Persano persisted, and the Italian force 
of 1941 immobilised itself at Taranto as wholeheartedly as 
Persano clung to the anchorage at Ancona. Whereupon 
Admiral Cunningham, possessed of a striking arm unknown 
to the Austrian admiral in 1866, launched his well-planned 
aerial attack which resulted in giving us both moral and 
material ascendancy in the Mediterranean so far as major 
ships were concerned. 

Moreover, the Naval Staff at home had not been lacking 
in daring. The loss of the French Mediterranean Fleet had 
left a dangerous gap in the Western Mediterranean, and one 
that cold prudence might have said we were in no state to 
fill, for it meant weakening our already inadequate forces in 
the north. The Staff faced the risk and boldly detached a 
squadron under Admiral Somerville for service in that area. 
The vigour with which that force has been handled has been 
evident from the Admiralty bulletins recording its several 
achievements. But these, in their turn, were not spasmodic 
outbursts: even in the present incomplete state of our 
knowledge of the whole campaign it is possible to fit them 
in among the other items of news from the Mediterranean 
with a general plan of conjoint operations. The bombard- 
ment of Genoa, isolated though it may appear to be from the 
mote immediate scenes of activity, can be seen to have its 
particular strategic purpose. 

The demonstration of united effort by Navy, Army and 
Aety in the Mediterranean in these past two months has been 
most heartening. It is not alone the co-operation between 
the Services that has been significant. Equally to be 
welcomed is the indication that the civil governors, too, have 
recovered some of that strategic insight that marked the 
British war plans of the era of Pitt and of St. Vincent and 
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Barham. Something much more akin to a national strategic 
policy has been seen in these weeks than was ever to be 
discovered in the direction of the Great War. If perchance 
the British Cabinet did meet on September 3rd, 1939, ‘ to 
take a decision on how we should wage the war that had 
just begun,’ it seems to be certain that the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee had ready for immediate approval strategic plans 
for agreed and detailed co-operation between the Services 
and that the time of the Cabinet was spent on practical and 
not on theoretical discussions, and that the professional 
advisers of the Government did not sit mumchance lest 
they should be thought to be speaking out of their turn. 

What has been most rightly called the British form of 
warfare—the conjoint use of all forms of belligerent power— 
has been shown clearly in the operations in the Mediterranean. 
Firm-based on the elasticity of sea transport, they have been 
aimed diversionally at an overseas section of the enemy 
territory. The Libyan campaign is in many ways a modern 
counterpart of the old struggles for the possession of the 
West Indian islands of Spain and of France. ‘It is as much 
the duty of a British administration to cut off the colonial 
resources of the enemy as it would be that of a General to 
destroy or intercept his enemy’s magazines,’ said Dundas in 
an historic debate on British war policy in 1801. That 
Italy’s North African Empire was not of the commercial value 
to her that the West Indies were to France and Spain may be 
conceded. But it had a prestige value that may be rated even 
higher in these days of the rapid transmission of news through- 
out the world. That is an element of unmeasurable import- 
ance in national policy as a whole. And finally, the Libyan 
campaign has demonstrated to the world that whatever may 
have been our momentary reaction in the darkest hour of 
last May, Britain will brook no ‘ time.of waiting,’ no long 
drawn-out defensive within the fastness of her own island. 
The seaways of the world are the highways of her armies 
to-day as when first Cromwell startled Europe by Blake’s 
incursion into the Mediterranean where never before had the 
weight of England counted. 

H. C, FERRABY. 
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TWO FRONTS IN THE AIR 


THE term ‘ initiative’ is often used thoughtlessly by writers 
on air operations. It has been stated sometimes that when the 
R.A.F, has increased in size, thanks to production of aircraft 
and training of crews in the home country, to the progress of 
the Empire training scheme, and to larger deliveries of 
American aircraft, then the R.A.F. will assume the initiative 
in its attacks on the German war effort. So far as night 
bombing goes there is at present no effective defence on either 
side, and, therefore, both are exercising an equal initiative. 
Each side bombs the other at will, making its plans according 
to what seems to it most likely to give profitable results. 
Day bombing is a different matter and involves quite separate 
questions of minor tactics. ‘The raiders must fight their way 
in to their target and out again. In what way is the fighting 
to be done ? As between Great Britain and the northern parts 
of occupied France the obvious thing is to use escorts of 
short-range fighters. For targets beyond the range of the 
latter the choice has to be made between bombers which can 
do their own fighting and an escort of long-range fighters. 
To both plans there are drawbacks. Long-range fighters 
must, in a ‘ dog-fight ’ when formations are broken, be less 
efficient than the short-range fighters which will be used by 
the defence. The former, carrying a comparatively heavy 
load of fuel, will not be able to turn and manceuvre so agilely 
as their opponents can do. On the other hand, heavily armed 
bombers, so long as they keep formation, may be able to 
force their way through the defenders (the Germans failed to 
do it last year, but British bombers might succeed); but a 
formation presents a larger target for anti-aircraft guns, and 
when the moment comes for the attack on the target, the 
bombers will probably break formation and make individual 
bombing runs. They will then become more vulnerable to 
the attacks of the defence fighters. 
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The failure of the German day raids on Great Britain 
last summer makes it unlikely that the Luftwaffe will try 
similar tactics again. The prospects of its overcoming the 
R.A.F. fighters are not increased. The Heinkel firm has 
certainly produced one good type of short-range fighter in 
the He 113, but so far it has not appeared in any numbers, 
and it is believed that it has not yet been manufactured 
in quantities. In any case it is not likely to be a match 
for the new British fighters which are coming into wide 
use. The R.A.F. has begun to make daylight raids over 
northern France this spring, using Spitfires and Hurricanes 
as escorts, but these sweeps hardly indicate a new policy. 
On the whole our authorities are satisfied with the results of 
our night bombing. The daylight raids show both friend 
and foe that we no longer need to keep every fighter squadron 
which we possess doing sentry-go to guard our coasts. The 
danger of such attacks has diminished, while our fighter 
strength has increased. 

Recent tactics of the Luftwaffe seem to have been based 
on the general strategic policy of the so-called blockade of 
Britain. The main blow at Britain’s war effort this spring 
is being delivered out in the Atlantic on the western 
approaches. The Focke-Wulf four-engined Kuriers fly out 
from Bordeaux and co-operate with U-boats and surface 
raiders in the attack on British shipping. The aircraft may 
not sink many ships themselves, but they can give the German 
warships tidings of the whereabouts of our convoys. The 
Kuriers are not very numerous as yet, but they are hard to 
intercept in such a great expanse of air, and, being distinctly 
fast, they are hard to bring to battle even when sighted. It 
is hoped that our new long-range fighters will help to reduce 
their numbers, and in the meantime we have been striking 
at their bases. Concurrently with the attacks on the western 
approaches, the German heavy bombers have made attacks 
on our western ports with the obvious intention of still 
further hampering our imports. Raids on naval ports and 
industrial centres are part of the regular German campaign. 
No commander of a bomber force with any pretentions to 
common sense would omit such activities. 

A sudden improvement in the weather led to renewed 
night raiding on London. That is less sensible. It remains 
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to be seen whether the Luftwaffe will revert to this practice 
as a normal thing. If there were reason to believe that 
Géring was endowed with a real military sense in his direction 
of air operations one would expect him to leave London 
alone for the future, as it ought to be evident by this time 
that Britain is not going to sue for peace because London has 
suffered some very deplorable damage, and likewise that 
Londoners show no inclination at all to demand capitulation 
by the Government in order to save them from further 
suffering. Incidentally, the same considerations apply 
(though in a somewhat different way) to Berlin and other 
German cities. Even if their moral cracked completely, 
Hitler would not sue for peace so long as his soldiers were 
willing and able to fight. So, if Géring had shown himself 
capable of realising obvious facts, it might be concluded that 
henceforth London would not be a major target for night 
bombing, and that an occasional raid was merely an ebullition 
of the German natural delight in slaughter and destruction 
accompanied by small risk to the butchers. But one out- 
standing fact of this war has been the absence of intelligent 
thought behind the Luftwaffe whenever that body has been 
required to act independently of the other Services. The 
blockade campaign implies air co-operation with the German 
Navy, and one can see sense in that plan ; but will the German 
aircraft concentrate on it, or will they constantly be diverted 
to holidays of blood-letting ? It should be to our ultimate 
advantage if they succumb to the temptation of the holidays. 

On the front which the R.A.F. calls the Middle East the 
complete elimination of the Italian Air Force as a dangerous 
instrument of war is another surprise of this conflict. The 
Italian airmen evidently had no heart in the war, their training 
had not been on the most efficient lines, and their methods of 
keeping their engines running in a sandy desert were not of 
the best. Perhaps, however, the most important reason for 
the failure of the Regia Aeronautica has been the antiquity of 
the types of aeroplane with which most of their squadrons 
were equipped. There was no excuse for this, because Italy 
possesses some of the finest designers in the world. At first 
the Italians were only opposed by the British Gladiator fighter, 
a biplane of moderate speed and armament which we consider 
obsolescent. Yet it was much too good for the Italian Fiats. 
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The complete defeat of the Italian Air Force has greatly 
facilitated the work of the British and Greek armies. It has 
been said with truth that a side which is completely beaten 
in the air is already half defeated. ‘The rapidity and 
completeness of the British successes have been due, above 
all, to the perfect collaboration between the three Services. 
Admiral Cunningham, General Wavell, and Air Chief Marshal 
Longmore make an ideal triumvirate, and the names of the — 
three ought always to be linked together. It is interesting 
to recall that Arthur Longmore was one of the four officers 
to whom the Admiralty first gave official permission to learn 
to fly in 1911. 

Now, at the moment of writing, the German Army is 
drawn up ready to strike at Greece. What form and degree 
of help Britain will give has naturally not been disclosed, but 
it may be taken that the air side of the campaign will be largely 
a British responsibility. That the German troops will be 
accompanied by an ait contingent which is considered 
adequate may be taken for granted. The numbers of their 
aircraft are limited for the present by the paucity of aerodromes 
in Bulgaria, but in that country and in Rumania together 
there may be from 500 to 600 machines. It is not believed 
that they have moved many of their heavy bombers down 
to the Balkans. Of course they will have plenty of dive- 
bombers (the Ju 87) to work with their army, and probably 
a goodly number of Me 109 single-seater fighters to protect 
them. 

Both sides doubtless remember the havoc wrought in 
1918 by the R.A.F. upon the Bulgarian armies as they tried 
to retreat up the Struma valley, and when the Germans 
advance they will doubtless take extra precautions while 
traversing the Kosturino and Kryesna passes, where the 
greatest slaughter of Bulgarians took place. Whether they 
will be able to prevent the R.A.F. from repeating its per- 
formance of twenty-three years ago is another matter. In 
those days there were no night operations on that front, and 
during one night the Bulgars were able to clear the traffic 
block in the Kryesna Pass. Now parachute flares can make 
night almost as dangerous as day. Blenheims can drop 
much more formidable bombs than could be carried by the 
D.H.g9s and Armstrong-Whitworths of those days, while 
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as for air protection, Hurricane pilots have small respect for 
the Me 109. The answer to dive-bombers is fighters. 
Antiquated machines, even without such an ordinary refine- 
ment as retractable undercarriages, the Ju 87s are too slow 
to escape and too feebly armed to have a chance in air combat. 
Unless the Messerschmitts can protect them far more effi- 
ciently in the Balkans than they were able to do over the 
Channel, the dive-bombers will be so much cold meat to the 
Hurricanes. We must hope that the R.A.F. will have enough 
fighters on the spot. 

A straw which may perhaps show the direction of a 
considerable wind is the export of American aircraft during 
January. Of 419 aeroplanes delivered to the British Empire, 
no less than 120 were shipped to the Gold Coast. Thanks 
to the Free French control of Equatorial Africa, those machines 
can be flown along an organised air route to Cairo, and they 
will be a welcome addition to Sir Arthur Longmore’s strength. 
Possibly still more are on their way. We may feel some 
confidence that the Luftwaffe will not be able to repeat in the 
Balkans its successes against the ill-prepared Poles and French. 
The question remains of how formidable the German ground 
troops will be when they do not possess mastery in the air. 

In East Africa the same tale of beautiful co-operation 
between the British Army and the R.A.F. and South African 
Air Force is being told. In jungle country and in hills it is 
always difficult for artillery to keep pace with infantry, but 
on that front the aircraft are playing the part of field artillery 
and long-range artillery, as well as doing the scouting. The 
evacuation of Burye, a strongly held post attacked by 
Ethiopian Patriots, followed a heavy pounding by our 
bombers, and the even stronger Keren has suffered much 
from their attentions. It may be useful to repeat here what 
has been said before in these pages, that when guns can be 
got into action it is unorthodox and uneconomical for 
bombers to do their work for them; but a bomber force 
ought always to be flexible, and when the ground troops have 
outstripped the guns then it is right and proper to use 
aeroplanes for the bombardment. 


F. A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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THE ITALIAN REVERSES 


THE most important individual land operation of the past 
few weeks has been the decisive defeat of the great counter 
attack by the Italians in Albania, where the fighting has become 
stabilised along a line running generally north-eastward from 
Hamatre on the coast through Tepeleni to Pogradets. The 
Italian attack was delivered on a front of some twenty-two 
miles in the Tepeleni area. Seven to eight divisions were 
employed and the greatest weight of the attack was con- 
centrated on a front of two and half miles close to Tepeleni. 
The Italians adopted the customary German practice in their 
infantry attack. Units advanced in close formation and the 
assault was renewed time and again on the same area, regard- 
less of casualties. As in all unsuccessful attacks the losses 
were very high and many of the best-known divisions of the 
Italian Army were involved. The Third Alpini Division, 
which suffered so severely in the original advance of the 
Italians on Metzovo in the attempt to pierce the Greek front 
and which has been three times reorganised since for service, 
again took part and again incurred enormous loss. During 
the fighting the 38th Division had to be withdrawn to be 
replaced by the 47th, which in turn lost more than a quarter 
of its strength. Blackshirt legions were also used in the attack. 
Important though this defeat is, it would be over-optimistic 
to assume it means the end of the Italian effort to restore the 
situation in Albania. The defeat may be termed a ‘static’ 
defeat. The Italians, with close on 200,000 men in Albania, 
have ample troops with which to renew the battle. The 
Greeks have so far not attempted to drive the Italians back 
from the position from which they launched their attacks. It 
may be assumed that all the Italian artillery positions are still 
occupied and that the administrative arrangements, so essential 
in a great attack, are still available. Nevertheless, a second 
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attack on the same ground would start with the initial 
disadvantage of the lowered moral. 

In Africa progress has been rapid although there has been 
no engagement on a large scale. As was anticipated no 
attempt has been yet made against Tripoli, and the British 
efforts have been concentrated on a combined series of 
attacks in Abyssinia and in Italian Somaliland. The speed of 
the armoured column from Mogadishu to Jijiga has exceeded 
even that of the armoured units in the dash for Benghazi. It 
was, however, able to use, for a good deal of the distance, a 
good metalled road constructed by the Italians. This advance 
threatened the only line of communication between the 
Italian garrison in British Somaliland and their headquarters 
and bases in Abyssinia. The timely occupation of Berbera 
by the British has the great strategic advantage of affording 
us a much shorter line of supply to both our own motorised 
columns and the Abyssinian Patriot forces operating in the 
Harar area. The other advances into Abyssinia appear to be 
meeting with little resistance and it seems reasonable to 
anticipate that the whole of the Italian administration of 
Abyssinia will collapse and surrender before the maximum 
intensity of the rainy season puts a necessary stop to operations 
in July. 

A glance at the map shows how by this advance from 
Mogadishu, joining hands as it no doubt soon will do with 
the British forces from Berbera, separates the whole of the 
northern portion of Italian Somaliland from any possible 
Italian base. It may indeed now be said that all Italian 
Somaliland is in our power. 

In Eritrea the Italians still hold out stubbornly at Keren. 
The position is a very strong natural one as the escarpment 
rises to a height of 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the river valley. 
An attack in the middle of March by the British force yielded 
some 700 to 800 prisoners and the possession of important 
points which bring the line of the attack considerably further 
forward, but there is as yet no signs of surrender, and the 
Italian garrison appears to be fighting with determination 
and skill. 

During the battles of the Army of the Nile it was found 
that while the Italians—and especially their regular troops— 
fight bravely and skilfully in resisting any frontal attack, they 
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are vety sensitive to any threat to their communications and 
readily surrender if any hostile troops attack either their 
flanks or rear positions. 

It is not unlikely that the fate of Keren will be decided 
by the coastal column which is advancing down the Red Sea 
littoral and has already reached a position from which it 
can threaten the communications of Keren both with the 
Port of Massowa and with the capital of the province at 
Asmara. 

The brilliant success which has been attained by our 
armoured units shows the progress which -has been made 
since the days of Dunkirk. In the campaigns in France we 
had only the skeleton of an armoured force and there were 
reports from trustworthy observers that mechanical break- 
downs were not infrequent. From recent information it 
appears that both in the campaigns in Northern Africa and in 
the advance from Mogadishu, mechanical breakdowns have 
been practically unknown. There are many problems with 
regard to the design of tanks about which a definite decision 
can now be made. There was, prior to the war, constant 
conflict, even among those in tank units themselves, between 
the relative advantages of speed and armour, which are, of 
course, mutually destructive. Now, the advance from 
Mekeli to Benghazi was made by light tanks which covered 
the 130 miles in three days. These tanks, though light, were 
sufficiently armoured to meet and defeat the much heavier 
Italian tanks. On the other hand, the attacks on the strongly 
defended position of the Italians along the coast of Northern 
Africa required heavy tanks with sufficient armour to be 
immune against the anti-tank fire brought against them. 
Even allowing for superior manceuvring power by the highly 
trained British tank units, it seems a reasonable deduction 
that the Italian tanks with adequate armour heading the 
retreat from Benghazi would have been able to force their 
way by sheer weight of numbers through the thin line of 
British armoured vehicles. It is noteworthy that the rate of 
the British advance, considerable though it is, does not imply 
a vety high speed in miles per hour, but the ground over 
which the advance was made was unfavourable. There were 
no roads, not even smooth sand. The desert over which they 
advanced is formed of baked clay broken by a profuse outcrop 
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of small rocks and hummocks which rendered fast travel in 
the light tanks no easy matter. 

In Europe there have been two noteworthy incidents, 
both of which augur well for future operations. The singu- 
larly successful raid by naval forces upon the Norwegian 
Islands at the mouth of the Narvik Fjord not only destroyed 
valuable oil factories, but illustrated the vulnerability of the 
long unfriendly coastline which the Germans now have to 
guard along the North Sea and the Channel. There seems no 
reason why similar raids should not be carried out at many 
other parts of the coast, and they will impose a strain which 
must in time have its effect upon the resources even of 
Germany. Of almost equal interest to this raid in Norway 
is the first parachute raid by British troops in Southern Italy. 
The full number of men employed has not been made public, 
but it is known that many of the objects of the raid were 
accomplished and that a considerable portion of those 
employed rejoined their units. The possibilities of the exten- 
sion of this means of attack do not require emphasis. 

There was at one time much speculation as to whether 
the Dictators were contemplating what was called a ‘ pincer 
movement’ eastward. The suggestion was that the right 
claw was to be the Italian Army operating through Libya 
while German armies advancing through Rumania were to 
provide the left claw, and would converge in an attack on the 
Suez Canal. The scheme seemed fantastic. The distances 
to be traversed were enormous and there were formidable 
military obstacles, not the least of which was the opposition 
which the intervening states might. have offered. The 
surrender without any semblance of resistance of Denmark, 
Rumania and Bulgaria may have led the Axis leaders to 
anticipate similar acquiescence from all the other countries 
affected and in particular Yugo-Slavia and Turkey. 

It is difficult to see how the Italian attack on Greece could 
form any part of such a plan. If Bulgaria and Turkey were 
disposed of, either by negotiation or by a conflict, there was 
little to be feared from Greek interference. It would seem 
that the Italians were convinced that they would meet with 
no opposition from Greece and considered its acquisition a 
desirable and facile prelude to further action against Bulgaria 
and Turkey. 
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If, indeed, Germany had any such strategic plan as this 
pincer movement, the defeats which Italy has now suffered 
have placed it beyond all possibility. The right claw is 
already inoperative and it is very unlikely that the left claw 
will engage unaided in any further adventures in the Near 
East. Germany is not yet committed to an attack on Greece, 
which she now has to consider in the light of the intervention 
of the United States as the arsenal of all countries opposing 
Germany, and also of the recent Russian note of warning, 
disavowing sympathy with Bulgarian action in furthering the 
plans of the Axis, and the possibility that she may find British 
troops fighting shoulder to shoulder with their Greek allies. 
She must also reckon with the stiffer attitude of Yugo-Slavia. 
Russia’s note of warning, however, even if it is repeated to 
Yugo-Slavia as has been reported from unauthorised sources 
in Turkey, is not likely to be followed by action. Russia’s 
experiences in her Finnish campaign have probably weakened 
any belief which her rulers may have entertained of the 
efficiency of her armed forces, and she has to all appearances 
a deep-seated dread of the military might of her Teutonic 
rival. Clearly Russia’s whole interests lie in the defeat of 


Germany, and in the end such political realists as Stalin and 
Molotov are bound so to direct Russian policy as to give 
effect to this belief; but she will do so at the last possible 
moment, for a long war in which she is neutral is almost as 
much to her advantage as the defeat of her rival, and if she 
can combine the two, she will indeed be well content. 


JoHn CHARTERIS. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN LYRIC 


Ir is a welcome relief in these days to go back to the poetry 
of an older Germany which knew nothing of a ‘ new order’ 
to be established in her literature. A book has recently 
appeared 1 which transports us to the middle of those two 
centuries (1550-1750) which Nazi critics now brand as an 
age of ‘ purely learned and intellectual, of trifling and tenden- 
tious literature.’ It is represented by them as an arid waste 
lying between the truly popular literature of the centuries 
which preceded and the national ‘ German Movement ’ which 
followed it. 

Harsh as that judgment may be, it has much in common 
with the estimate which was fairly generally accepted through- 
out the nineteenth century. The poetry of the seventeenth 
century in particular was dismissed as un-German and a 
break in the continuity of national development. Then in 
the early years of the present century a reaction set in. 
Especially in the ’twenties, books, treatises and dissertations 
poured forth on baroque literature in all its aspects, while 
with German thoroughness the critics mapped out, somewhat 
arbitrarily, successive periods within the movement as 
Frith-Barock, Hoch-Barock and Tief-Barock. 

Long before the term ‘ baroque’ was applied, by analogy, 
to literature it had, of course, been familiar in the language of 
att criticism. In architecture, where its characteristics are 
most palpable and most easily formulated, it denoted a 
reaction from the chaste severity of the classical orders and 
their renaissance development in favour of the ornate, and 
inclined towards the pompous and imposing, an over- 
elaboration of motives, 2 somewhat theatrical display. It 
came to be popularly associated with some of its more 
obvious external features, its ovals and convolutions, its 

1 German Lyrics of the Seventeenth Century. A Miscellany. Compiled and edited 
by A, Closs and W. F. Mainland. Duckworth, London, 1940, 6s. net. 
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fantastic ‘ conceits’ in the shape of statues and urns and 
scrolls and festoons of stone. 

Such a style was all in keeping with the spirit of an age 
which revelled in pomp and circumstance, in titles and 
distinctions, in formality and etiquette, in the trappings, 
whether of joy or grief. A funereal monument of the 
seventeenth century speaks with no uncertain voice the 
language of its age, of which nothing is more characteristic 
than this ceremonious masquerade in the very presence of 
death. The pageant of life and its transitoriness, the death’s 
head ever present at the feast, is an antithesis that haunts all 
presentations of life in the century in which Germany saw 
the longest and most terrible of its wars. 

When the term ‘ baroque’ was borrowed from the sister 
arts and applied to literature the analogy was bound to be far 
from exact, and it is no wonder that the attempt to extend 
its original meaning to cover all the very varied literary 
phenomena of the seventeenth century has led to many forced 
and artificial constructions. Some of the same fundamental 
characteristics are, to be sure, found, but the comparison 
must not be over-strained. 

From the point of view of its literature the seventeenth 
century in Germany is the age on the one hand of the Thirty 
Years’ War and on the other of the belated arrival of the 
Renaissance. The German Renaissance enjoyed its first 
brief spring-time in the early years of the war. Fitly enough 
the scene was that most splendid product of German renais- 
sance architecture, Heidelberg Castle, of which the most 
famous part, the Otto-Heinrichs-Bau, with its imposing 
facade towering above the Neckar, had been built only in 
1601-1607. 

The law-giver of the new dispensation was Martin Opitz, 
whose Buch von der deutschen Poeterey in 1624 was epoch- 
making for Germany. None of his precepts was original, 
but in his tiny book of barely fifty small pages he mapped out 
the course that German literature was to follow in the main 
for the rest of the century. In this he was aided by various 
Sprachgesellschaften, modelled on the famous ‘ Bran Academy’ 
of Florence, the Accademia della Crusca. What Opitz 
stressed was above all the formal aspect of poetry, and it was 
this which gained him a ready hearing, since he was merely 
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epitomising the reaction of the cultured taste of the day 
against the technical artlessness of the popular poetry of the 
preceding age. The importance of his work is that it intro- 
duces to Germany the whole apparatus of renaissance poetry 
and its different genres. Inspiration he dismisses with a 
polite bow ; it is form and form again on which he insists ; 
the elaboration and ornamentation of verse is to him the 
supreme interest. He deals at length with the figures of 
speech, emphasises the necessity of ‘ingenious inventions 
and conceits,’ and urges poets to do all in their power to 
develop the use of ‘ epitheta,’ which impart splendour to 
verse. The distinction and dignity of poetic speech depend, 
he declares, upon its tropes and figures : 


Das ansehen und die dignitet der Poetischen rede anlangt (i.e., 
anlangend), bestehet dieselbe in den sropis und schematibus. 


Opitz, as we see, did not create, but voiced a movement. 
His success was immediate, and his influence lasting. George 
Saintsbury says: ‘ If any critic speak disrespectfully of Opitz, 
I fear that it argues him uncritical.’ Right down to the time 
when Gottsched, in 1730, appeared with a new poetics, 
Versuch einer kritischen Dichtkunst, he was tegatded as the 
‘father of German poetry,’ and Gottsched himself gives him 
that title. Opitz had no profound influence on the spirit 
or even the contents of seventeenth-century verse; its 
striving for universality and its widely ranging interests were 
beyond the control even of a far greater man. All the same, 
his authority was decisive in establishing the baroque note 
in the literature of his age. 

Now that the baroque fashion has reached this country 
too, it is opportune that the general reader should be provided 
for the first time with a convenient English collection of 
German seventeenth-century lyric poetry. In the above- 
mentioned little book of ninety-four pages, of which less 
than eighty are available for the actual texts, the editors have 
not attempted to give all the winners, but to offer a repre- 
sentative cross-section, ‘ to make a catholic selection in order 
to lessen the common prejudice that the poetry was one- 
sided.’ How groundless that prejudice was they have 
demonstrated beyond dispute. While including such well- 
known names as Opitz, Weckherlin, Fleming, Gryphius and 
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Grimmelshausen, they have also gone off the beaten track and 
introduced some poems either unknown or not easily acces- 
sible to the modern reader. : 

The anthology gives full opportunity of appreciating that 
antithesis which, as has been seen, pervades the thought and 
the poetry of the age. It is stressed indeed at the very 
beginning by the picture of the Totentanz which forms the 
Frontispiece—a cavalier head, flaunting all the bravery of 
plumed bonnet, laced ruff and flowing moustachios, that has 
only to be inverted for us to find a death’s head grinning out 
upon us. From this memento mori the age is caught on the 
rebound, and carpe diem is the theme of more than one poem 
in the collection. There are indeed lighter subjects in 
plenty, love poems in various moods, praise of spring and 
summer, arcadian bliss as a flight from the horrors of the age. 
Even the patriotic note is not wanting, and there are included 
a few poems dealing with contemporary affairs. Examples 
ate given, too, of a favourite conceit of the age in the Pocal 
von Dactilischen und Anapestischen, where the poem on the 
printed page itself takes the form of the goblet, and in the 
similar Palm-baum of Philipp von Zesen. 

Along with all this, however, we are shown the profounder 
aspect of the lyric of the century. It is the age of some of the 
gteatest of the German mystics, who are represented here 
by a page of gnomic couplets from Der Cherubinische Wanders- 
mann of the ‘Silesian Angel,’ Angelus Silesius (Johann 
Scheffler). The following are examples of his deep theosophic 
broodings : 

Ich bin so gross als Gott / Er ist als ich so klein: 
Er kan nicht tiber mich / ich unter Ihm nicht sein. 


Ich selbst muss Sonne seyn / ich muss mit meinen Strahlen 
Dass farbenlose Meer der ganzen Gottheit mahlen. 


How far the religious poetry of the age shared in the 
baroque love of orotundity and magniloquence is illustrated 
by Der 15. Kiéblpsalm of Quirinus Kuhlmann : 


Triumf! Mein Jesus hat! Triumf! sein Reich bekommen ! 
Triumf! das Paradis! Triumf! ist eingenommen | 
Triumf ! drum singt mein Geist | Triumf ! mit hohem schall ! 
Triumf! der sig verbleibt ! Triumf! mein widerhall ! 
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Another characteristic feature of the baroque poetry of 
the age, the building up of a host of individual traits to achieve 
a stupendous total effect, frequently met in the plays of Andreas 
Gryphius, is illustrated here in a short poem of his, Die 
Holke : 

ACH! und Weh : 
Mord! Zetter! Jammer! Angst! Creutz! Marter! Wirme! 
Plagen. 
Pech! Folter! Hencker! Flamm! Stanck! Geister! Kailte! 
Zagen | 
Ach vergeh ! 
Tieff’ und Héh’ ! 

Meer! Hiigel! Berge! Fels! wer kan die Pein ertragen ? 
Schluck Abgrund ! ach schluck’ ein! die nichts denn ewig klagen. 
Je und Eh! 

Schreckliche Geister derdunkelen Hélen / ihr die ihr martert und 
Marter erduldet / 
Kan denn der ewigen Ewigkeit Feuer / nimmermehr biissen diss 
was ihr verschuldet ? 
O grausam Angst! stets sterben / sonder Sterben | 
Diss ist die Flamme der grimmigen Rache / die der erhitzete Zorn 
angeblasen : 
Hier ist der Fluch der unendlichen Straffen / hier ist das immerdar 
wachsende Rasen : 
O Mensch ! verdirb / um hier nicht zu verderben. 


That poem presumably struck terror into the hearts of 
unrepentant seventeenth-century sinners; to-day, even 
allowing for the change of religious beliefs, it is not easy to 
feel any reality in its turgid rhetoric. 

The seventeenth century is notably an age of great 
German hymn writers, and the greatest of them all, Paul 
Gerhardt, is represented by all the ten verses of his version of 
St. Bernard’s Salve, caput cruentatum, familiar here in adapted 
and abbreviated forms (O Sacred Head, surrounded, By crown 
of piercing thorn). The simple, grave rhetoric of the 
seventeenth-century original would be hard to capture in a 
modern version : 


O Haupt vol blut und Wunden / 
Vol Schmertz und voller Hohn ! 
O Haupt zum Spott gebunden 
Mit einer Dornen Krohn ! 
Vor. CXXIX—No. 770 
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Mit héchster Ehr und Ziehr / 
Itzt aber héchst schimpferet / th 
Gegriisset seyst du mir. 18 
* * * * fo 
Es dient zu meinen Freuden / bt 
Und kommt mir herzlich wol / ju 
Wann ich in deinem Leyden / to 
Mein Heil / mich finden sol ! ~ 
Ach mécht ich / O mein Leben / 
An deinem Creuze hier / = 
Mein Leben von mir geben ! 
Wie wol geschehe mir ! to 
* * * * - 
wa 
Erscheine mir zum Schilde / cet 
Zum Trost in meinem Tod / lite 
Und lass mich sehn dein Bilde ee 
In deiner Creutzes Noht / 
Da wil ich nach dir blicken / 
Da wil ich Glaubens vol 






Dich fest an mein Hertz driicken. 
Wer so stirbt / der stirbt wol. 







Many teaders will welcome, too, the original of that 
magnificent hymn of Neander, often regarded as the finest of 
its author and in the front rank of its class, well known to us 
in Winkworth’s version (Praise to the Lord! the Almighty, 
the King of Creation) : 


Lobe den Herren / den michtigen K6nig der Ehren / 
Meine geliebete Seele / das ist mein Begehren / 
Kommet zu Hauff / 
Psalter und Harffe wach’t auf / 
Lasset die Musicam horen. 
















That hymn, with its stately movement and its ornateness, 
was well in keeping with the baroque churches of the day 
in which it was intended to be sung. 

It is the opinion of many people that the hymn represents 
the most valuable lyric of the century, and some would, 
no doubt, have liked to find it given a larger space in this 
anthology. However, it is a law of nature that the antho- 
logist is always wrong, and whatever these particular antho- 
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logists had done they would have left out things that someone 
thought essential. What their brief collection does prove 
is that the verse of the seventeenth century was far from being 
uniform and uninspiring, a mere matter of imitation and 
foreign influence. It was long condemned for its artificiality, 
but now a more catholic criticism, discarding all a priori 
judgments based on assumed absolute standards, has gone 
to the spirit of the age for an understanding of its art, and 
has found it a true expression of that spirit, and no mere 
artifice. 

Hitler’s Nazi critics solemnly pretend that they are going 
to standardise the literature, like the art and everything else 
in Germany, for a thousand years. What a blessing there 
was no standardiser a thousand years ago! The seventeenth 
century may not be one of the great periods of German 
literature, but it is all the same a distinctive and colourful 
chapter in the unfolding chronicle of the ages. 


H. G. ATKINs. 
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CHRISTIAN PACIFISM 


Ir appears that of ‘ conscientious objection ’ as of unemploy- 
ment, there is a ‘hard core.’ The proportion of registered 
persons claiming the relief offered by the law from the 
obligation of military service has steadily declined. The 
tribunals, if we may judge from the newspaper reports, have 
been the unsatisfactory affairs that might have been expected 
with a good deal of truculence among applicants and un- 
judicial irrelevancy among the judges. ‘Conscientious 
objection’ is a legal entity, but it is so composite that it 
hardly lends itself to rational discussion. We have no means 
of estimating how many of those who still advance the plea 
ate simply claiming to disobey a Government they dislike 
and how many are genuine pacifists by conviction, but the 
support given to the ‘ conscience clause’ by public opinion 
tests on the idea that it is intended to relieve from the obliga- 
tion of military service those who have a genuine con- 
scientious conviction that it is wrong for them to undertake 
it. Mainly, though not exclusively, this plea is expected to 
be advanced on the ground that such service is incompatible 
with Christianity. 

Whether Great Britain is a Christian country is a question 
which might be argued at length and it cannot be answered 
with an unqualified ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ We approach this 
discussion in the belief that it is less misleading to say we are 
a Christian nation than to assert the contrary. In some 
respects we are more Christian than any nation in Europe. 
Certainly, in spite of evidence that seems to point the other 
way, the question whether a given course is compatible with 
Christianity is felt to be the decisive test, de jure if not de facto, 
by as large a proportion of the population here as anywhere 
in the world. 

Christian pacifism is a legitimate subject of discussion at 
any time, though naturally in time of war the State will claim 
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the right to prevent any propaganda considered likely to 
impede the national effort. These limitations are frankly 
recognised by Dr. C. J. Cadoux, whose book, Christian 
Pacifism Re-examined} was ‘ passed’ by the Press and Censor- 
ship Bureau in June of last year, but held up by the publishers 
until the autumn, because the military situation was felt to 
render publication unsuitable. The author expressly disavows 
obstructive propaganda and, adopting the standpoint of what 
he calls ethical relativity, recognises that the State cannot be 
pacifist and that it may be ‘ relatively right’ for a Christian 
to bear arms. As Professor of Church History and Vice- 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, he brings scholarship 
as well as conviction to bear on his subject and this and his 
previous works entitle him to be recognised as perhaps the 
ablest exponent of Christian pacifism in this country. His 
sincerity is beyond question. 

Most subjects of controversy need to be stripped of 
emotional irrelevancies before they can be appropriately 
discussed, and pacifism is certainly in this category. There 
are circumstances in which the average sensual man will find 
it impossible to give the pacifist a fair hearing, and others— 
particularly those existing shortly after a war—in which he 
will go more than half-way to meet him. Dr. Cadoux seems 
to us to have missed an opportunity by not divesting his 
argument of all contingencies and discussing the relation of 
Christianity to war in terms of doctrine. Christianity is 
nineteen centuries old, and war is a good deal older. The 
contention that the relation between the two is affected by 
any of the accidental developments of recent years is not 
advanced by the author. The sophistry of a handful of 
Roman Catholics who admit the possibility of a just war, but 
deny that the required circumstances can in fact ever exist, is 
repudiated by Dr. Cadoux as it is by the overwhelming 
majority of their co-religionists who feel under less obligation 
to be polite about it. We might therefore have expected a 
volume devoted to the study, which Dr. Cadoux is qualified 
to make, of the teaching of Christ and Christian tradition in 
their bearing on war. Actually this part of his work is 
embedded in a good deal of assertion about general politics 
which is not relevant. Whether there is a ‘ chronic supremacy 


1 Basil Blackwell, 1940. 
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of the Conservative Party’ is highly debatable, and whether 
“the merging of the Liberal and Labour Parties’ and the 
introduction of proportional representation are desirable, as 
Dr. Cadoux holds, is a question which can only distract 
attention from the main subject. Moreover, although a great 
deal of the book is written with a persuasive commonsense 
and appeal to argument, the author does his best to prevent 
the reader reaching it in a judicial frame of mind, by a remark- 
able display of inability to understand the instinctive reactions 
of the great majority of his readers. The first example may 
be taken from the second page of the Preface. Dr. Cadoux 
refers to a statement that in the last war ‘ our soldiers were 
sometimes encouraged to kill wounded Germans,’ and he 
adds : ‘ One can well imagine that occasional brutality of this 
sort was by no means confined to the British Army’! This 
sows a curious sense of proportion, and some readers may 
be tempted to lay down the book at this point. It is bad 
advocacy. It is unfortunate that so much of this kind of thing 
occuts in the early pages of the book. On page 35, among 
the ‘ varieties of moral deterioration,’ we are told that ‘a 
twenty-five per cent. increase in the sale of beer is stated to 
have been reported as one of the outstanding features of the 
first week of the present war.’ It is difficult to check so loose 
a statement, and we doubt if reliable statistics are available, 
but even if they did ‘roll out the barrel’ to this modest 
extent, it is unlikely that many people will be induced to 
regard it as evidence of ‘ moral deterioration.’ Those who 
attach any importance to the point may be interested to set 
against it the report of a young conscript: ‘In the evening 
there was a dance in the Gym. Admission free. Though 
non-alcoholic it was a great success, army life having made 
everyone so healthy that they could be gay without drinking.” 

On the next page of Dr. Cadoux’s book we have a more 
flagrant example : 

The effect of war conditions on the character of the children 
begotten and born in the course of it is a very serious item in the 
general account, though one that is often ignored. The strain and 
anxiety experienced by their mothers during the months of preg- 

1 What! No Morning Tea? by Anthony Cotterell (Victor Gollancz), 1941. It is 


fair to add that other quotations could be made from this book more favourable to 
Dr. Cadoux’s thesis than the sentence quoted from his own. 
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nancy is extremely apt to lead to their being constitutionally nervy 
if not positively abnormal, while the terror of air-raids is responsible 
for a good deal of definite insanity in offspring. 


A study of the quite considerable medical literature on 
this subject will show that the nervous effects of war, so far 
from being generally ignored, have been generally exag- 
gerated. It is unlikely that any psychiatrist would be found 
to endorse the words we have italicised. If he did, the 
consensus of opinion among his confréres would be against 
him. Nor do we think that even before the invasion of the 
small neutral countries Dr. Cadoux would have found many 
people to endorse the opinion expressed on page 104 that 
‘the world is full of States which have virtually no power to 
withstand aggression from a strong neighbour, but are none 
the less safe Decause they do not invite aggression.’ Dr. 
Cadoux finds the fact ‘so palpable that there is no need to 
specify examples.’ The overcrowding of the world by these 
fortunate States has been appreciably reduced, as he recog- 
nises in his Preface since these words were written. But the 
author’s remoteness from the real world could hardly be 
more clearly indicated than in the naive remark (p. 105) that 
cases of purely unprovoked aggression have occurred and 
that ‘it is not inconceivable that such might occur again.’ 
These extravagances, however, though likely to prejudice the 
jury, will probably do less harm to the case Dr. Cadoux has 
to present than the fact that he has chosen to link it with an 
interpretation of the present war which, in the eyes of most 
readers, whatever their opinions on pacifism, is now dis- 
credited. We are all familiar with diatribes against the Treaty 
of Versailles, which, like all diplomatic instruments and 
everything else in this vale of tears, is imperfect, but what 
are we to make of this ? 


The present mood of Germany, or rather (let us say) the present 
mood of the German Government and the willingness of the 
German people to support the Government is very largely the 
inevitable product of the policy pursued by Great Britain and 
France for several years after the Armistice of November 1918. 
Of the general truth of that statement there can be no doubt.1 


Dr. Cadoux may have no doubt, though it would be 
1 P, 198. 
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interesting to hear his explanation of the mood of Germany 
and her Government in 1914 and on other occasions to which 
Sir Robert Vansittart has recently invited our attention, 
Dr. Cadoux has already told us with charming simplicity that 
‘ every speech of Hitler confirms the judgment.’ 1 If speeches 
by Hitler are to be regarded as confirmatory evidence, the 
Germans are in Holland and Belgium as guardian angels. It 
is not surprising after this to read : 

Knowing, as she did, what revolting atrocities had attended 
the victory of Marxism in Russia, Germany naturally shrank from 
the prospect of witnessing a similar blood-bath within her own 
borders. And until the onset of the present war made it worth her 
while to enlist Russia’s support against Great Britain and France a 
dread of Russian power and a hatred of Communism were among 
the dominant motives animating her policy.? 


The hatred of blood-baths does not seem to have gone 
very deep and we find it hard to regard the ‘ onset of the 
present war’ as something which came upon Germany from 
without. Surely nothing is clearer than that the anti- 
Communism was the facade behind which Germany prepared 
her war. 

Examples could be multiplied considerably but it may be 
asked why, regarding these matters as irrelevant to the main 
question of Christian pacifism, we have thought it worth 
while to discuss them. The answer is that the disposition of 
pacifists to accept the thesis of their country’s enemies, even 
where neutral opinion rejects it, is so constant as to be of 
psychological importance. There seems to be a recognition 
that the pacifist case is not strong enough without some 
arguments drawn from the circumstances of the particular 
war in question. There is a revealing paragraph at the end 
of the book in which Dr. Cadoux admits that when he feels 
disposed to yield to the arguments against pacifism he is 
“held up by two stark facts.’ One is ‘ the diabolical savagery 
of the acts of fighting,’ and the other ‘ the chronic tendency 
of wat to beget more wat.’ 

If we analyse this we shall find the meaning of the first 
reason to be that in this world of many evils the particular 
evil of war presents itself to Dr. Cadoux with an imaginative 


1 P. 159. 
* P. 199. 
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force which some others do not. That is a point rather of 
psychological than ethical importance. To speak of successive 
wars as begotten by preceding ones is to over-simplify the 
issue. We need not be pacifists to disbelieve in ‘ the war that 
will end war.’ A good deal of pacifist argument, including 
that of Dr. Cadoux, misses the point by assuming that those 
who dissent from it assert the goodness of war. To any 
Christian war is a great evil. The question is whether it is 
ever licit to indulge in it. 

It is no answer to say that the results of war are ‘ dis- 
appointing.’ Those who imagine that we fought in 1914 to 
make the world safe for democracy or that we are doing so 
to-day to build a Better Britain, are vulnerable to these 
arguments ; they are mostly ex-pacifists. It is a curiosity 
that so many of those who yesterday were supporting a 
clumsily-drafted agreement renouncing ‘ war as an instrument 
of policy,’ are talking now as though that is the real justi- 
fication of the war without which, we are told, it will have 
been ‘ fought in vain.’ Dr. Cadoux rather surprisingly holds 
that those who will take no part in the war should support 
the demand for a statement of peace aims. 

But the central question of Christian pacifism is whether 
Christianity forbids those who profess it to engage in war. 
The question, as we see it, can arise only for Protestants, for 
Catholic tradition is quite clear, and we have already referred 
to the quibble by which it is sometimes sought to evade it. 
Protestants will admit that if the pacifist position is really 
implicit in the teachings of Christ, it has taken a long time for 
even a minority to discover it. We shall all agree that we 
ate entitled to go beyond the explicit teachings of our Lord. 
Slavery is an example. But nearly twenty centuries of in- 
comprehension by Christians of the teaching of the Master 
on a matter of fundamental importance is rather a large claim. 
Dr. Cadoux, who writes as a Liberal Protestant, holds that 
abstention from military service is incumbent upon those 
who see the teaching of Christ in this way but not upon those 
who do not. He recognises that this may seem ‘ an insuffer- 
ably superior attitude’ and to involve a claim to exceed 
others in the understanding of the mind of Christ. His reply 
is that such an attitude is no more involved here than in the 
maintenance of any controversial opinion. 

Vor. CXXIX—No. 770 Q* 
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But is this valid? A sharp division between two con- 
ceptions of Christianity is clearly involved. A belief in 
‘ progressive revelation ’ is quite compatible with the doctrine 
that Christ founded a church which has the abiding presence 
of the Holy Spirit, but we cannot hold without violence that 
on a matter of such importance His teaching was so ambiguous 
that the great majority of believers must be expected to mis- 
understand it. The fundamental weakness of Liberal Pro- 
testantism is shown very clearly in this book. It is a claim to 
apply not only private judgment but individual temperament 
to the teachings of Christ. The distinction between the 
precepts of Christianity which are binding upon all and the 
evangelical counsels is a necessity in any attempt to apply 
Christian doctrine to life, but Dr. Cadoux gives us no reason 
beyond his own preference for distinguishing between the 
counsels of poverty and those of non-resistance or for 
holding that the recommendation to the disciples to sell their 
cloaks and buy swords was ironical. Dr. Cadoux chooses to 
find irony in the sentence: ‘and he was reckoned among 
transgressors,’ but it is given simply as an example of the 
fulfilment of prophecy. 

The doctrine of ‘ Kenosis’ is pressed very far in this book 
as it usually is by Liberal Protestants, nor can we see any 
reason, except subjective inclination for setting down some 
of the sayings of Christ to a mistaken belief in the imminence 
of the end. The weakness of this whole approach is obvious 
enough and it explains the failure of Liberal Protestantism 
to be for the majority anything more than a transitional stage. 
If the teaching of Christ is to be subject to individual judg- 
ment it will not be easy to persuade most people that it is or 
should be the final court of appeal. There are some remarks 
that illumine a book as with a searchlight. One such is the 
statement by Dr. Cadoux that capital punishment ‘ virtually 
robs its victim of the chance to reform.’ That is a perfectly 
sound observation from a sociologist writing in purely 
naturalistic terms. The Christian will think instinctively of 
the penitent thief. 

That Christ did not favour an armed Jewish revolt against 
the Roman Power is a very slender thread on which to hang 
a condemnation of the main body of Christian tradition. We 
are convinced that Dr. Cadoux has given us the explanation 
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of his own position and that of most sincere pacifists in the 
passage already quoted. His imaginative apprehension of 
the horrors of war outweighs that of the evils of oppression 
and injustice. The war may be unsuccessful and injustice 
may triumph. That is quite true, but for the majority of 
Christians the impulse to resist and, if necessary, to perish in 
resisting is itself irresistible. We believe this to be truer 
Christianity than that of the pacifist. We are too liable to 
give a growing sensitiveness to physical suffering—our own 
and other people’s—a higher ethical value than really belongs 
to it. Particularly are we apt to assume that pacifism, even 
if we do not accept it, is something that we should accept. 
The rejection of this doctrine as ‘ too ideal ’ seems to us to be 
a dangerous error. The true answer is that it is not a higher 
but a lower ethic. ‘ Curse ye Meroz!’ said the angel of the 
Lord, ‘curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof! Because 
they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.’ 
REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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THE RISE IN THE GERMAN BIRTH RATE 


UnpER the National Socialist régime, the German birth 
rate has risen with a rapidity never before seen in any 
country. The following table shows the rates since 1919, 
those for England and Wales being given also for purposes 
of comparison : 


19°7 


It will be seen that the rate fell continuously from the 
high level of 25-9, in 1920, to its lowest point, 14-7, in 1933 ; 
rose abruptly in 1934, the first year in which the Nazi influence 
could tell, and by 1938 had risen by more than 30 per cent., 
and had recovered all the ground lost since 1926. During 
the same period the rates fell heavily in all other European 
countries. There has been a small upward rise in England 
and Wales since 1933, but the rate in 1937 was the lowest in 
Europe with the exception of those in France (14-7), Sweden 
(14°3) and Austria (12-8). Investigation of the means by 
which the Germans have brought about this remarkable 
social change is of the greatest importance to this country, 
since estimates made by a number of statisticians all concur 
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in the view that if present trends continue, we shall have a 
stationary population in a very few years, followed, at no 
gteat interval, by a decline in our numbers at an increasingly 
rapid rate. 

Fortunately a great deal of information has now been 
collected for many countries relating to the efforts which 
have been made to stimulate the birth rate. Mr. D. V. Glass, 
in his masterly work, Population Policies and Movements, has 
made an exhaustive study of the steps taken in France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the Scandinavian countries. 
Information is also available as to the efforts made in Australia, 
Russia and Finland. For the countries he has examined, 
Mr. Glass has restated the problem in terms of the ‘ gross’ 
and ‘ net reproduction rates,’ a method of measuring fertility 
first used by R. R. Kuczynski, which is more satisfactory 
than employing crude birth rates.. A net reproduction rate 
of less than 1-o means that the population will ultimately 
fall, and a rate above that figure means that it will grow, the 
tapidity of the decline or growth being shown by the extent 
to which the rate differs from 1-0. Hitler seized power in 
1933. The net reproduction rate in England and Wales in 
that year was 0-738; in Germany it was 0-698. In 1936 
these rates had become respectively 0-773 and 0-934; and 
in 1938 the German rate had reached the full replacement 
level. 

Measures taken in various countries to promote the birth 
rate fall into three groups ; those which are directed towards 
relieving the economic burden of marriage and parenthood ; 
those intended to prevent artificial termination of pregnancy ; 
and appeals to patriotism to reproduce for the benefit of the 
nation. 

Economic assistance has included grants or loans on 
matriage with part cancellation on the birth of each child, 
maternity benefit, maintenance allowances for illegitimate 
children, reduction of taxes to large families, travelling and 
educational allowances, preference in housing and preferen- 
tial employment for fathers of large families. In Germany 
and Italy, part of the fund for these purposes is raised by a 
tax on bachelors. In the Soviet Union, a working mother 
receives nine weeks’ pregnancy leave with full pay, and if her 

1 Oxford University Press, 25/-. 
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work becomes a strain on her she must be given lighter work 
without any reduction of pay. But widely as these measures 
have been adopted, and valuable as they have proved to 
struggling mothers, there is no evidence that they have 
anywhere had any material effect upon the birth rate. The 
most that can be claimed for them is that they may in some 
instances have retarded its fall. 

The view that poverty is an important cause of limitation 
of families seems plausible at first, but is contradicted by 
everyday experience. The contraceptive movement started 
in the professional and wealthy classes and spread slowly 
downwatds, and it is still in the poorest sections of the com- 
munity, the dockers and agricultural labourers. that the largest 
families are found. Limitation of births by the better-off 
classes is usually ascribed to the wish to be able to give 
educational advantages to the small family which could not 
be afforded with a larger number. Even this attitude, how- 
ever, is often more in the nature of a ‘ rationalisation’ than 
the real reason, and in this connection an investigation made 
by the present writer a few years ago may be significant. A 
consecutive record was made from the lists of wills published 
in The Times of those who had left not less than £100,000, 
who had been married for at least twenty years, and who gave 
details of their families in the standard books of reference. 
This process was continued until a hundred such names had 
been collected, the average amount left by these fortunate 
individuals being about £320,000. These hundred married 
couples could easily have afforded families of considerable 
size and yet have been able to send all the members to public 
schools and universities; moreover, one-third of them had 
hereditary titles, ranging from duke to baronet, giving them 
an additional incentive to produce descendants, yet they only 
recorded together the births of 233 children. If we make so 
liberal an allowance as one-third for unrecorded, deceased 
children, we have still only an average of three children per 
family. This figure is probably only approximately correct, 
nevertheless, since a normal woman is adapted by nature to 
bear from twelve to twenty children without harm to herself ; 
it is sufficient to show that there must be much checking of 
natural fertility in the wealthy class. The real reason, of 
course, is that modern civilisation gives to the educated, 
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opportunities for a richness of life and an enjoyment of 
culture which, even in the best circumstances, would be 
seriously limited by the bearing and rearing of more than a 
moderate sized family, and it is futile and largely unjust to 
condemn this attitude as ‘selfish.’ It has its roots deep in 
our present social system, and it is not likely to be changed 
in any class by material or pecuniary inducements. 

We have now to consider the effects of artificial inter- 
ference with pregnancy. If the use of contraceptives is 
unnatural, much more so is this way of frustrating nature’s 
purpose, and the wide prevalence of the practice is a measure 
of the extent to which social demands have driven man to 
depart from his natural instincts and aptitudes. It is probably 
not generally realised how large is the loss of population in 
most communities from this cause, and, while exact figures 
are, of course, unobtainable, Mr. Glass has performed 
another useful service in collecting estimates of this loss which 
have been made in various countries. In France it has been 
estimated that criminal abortions range between 300,000 and 
500,000 annually; in Belgium the estimate is 150,000, #.¢., 
50 per cent. of all pregnancies ; in Denmark between 2,000 
and 6,000; Norway between 3,000 and 5,000; and Sweden 
from 10,000 to 50,000. In Italy the number appears to be 
relatively small, but information is lacking upon which to 
form reliable estimates. In Germany, the total number of 
abortions has been estimated at 800,000, but no reliable 
estimate has been made of the proportion of these which are 
artificial, though undoubtedly it is high. In England and 
Wales the number of artificial terminations of pregnancy has 
been estimated at between 50,000 and 90,000 per annum ; 
criminal charges for this offence numbered ninety-seven in 
1938, with seventy-four convictions. Detailed studies of 
hospital statistics are sometimes instructive. Dr. Apajalahti, 
for instance, in a recent report (Lancet, November, 1939) 
states that at the beginning of the century the number of 
abortions treated in the hospitals in Helsingfors was 1-9 per 
1,000 women aged fifteen to fifty; and the birth rate was 
29°8. In 1935 the abortion rate had risen to 12°5 and the 
birth rate had fallen to 9:4. Broad though the estimates may 
be, the above figures are sufficient to show that this practice 
has been a very important factor in reducing the birth rate 
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in many European countries. It should be appreciated that 
the great bulk of these artificial terminations of pregnancy 
were not brought about by professional abortionists for gain, 
but by the women themselves, with or without the aid of 
their friends, and by methods and in circumstances in which 
there was a minimum of danger and little likelihood of 
detection, or at least of detection which would lead to criminal 
proceedings. 

In several countries, realisation of the loss of population 
from this cause has led to a revision of the laws directed 
against abortion with a view to making them not necessarily 
more severe but more effective. In the totalitarian countries, 
and to some extent in France and Belgium, this legislation 
has been accompanied by efforts to prevent knowledge of 
contraception by making it an offence to publish such know- 
ledge or to advertise or sell articles for this purpose, and, as 
might have been anticipated, there is evidence that where 
contraceptives are rigidly controlled, abortion tends to 
increase, and vice versd. ‘The Scandinavian countries have 
taken a different line. Here it is held that parenthood should 
be entirely voluntary and, while steps have been taken to 
encourage child bearing, provision is also made for the people 
to obtain reliable information on birth control. 

Some very interesting and instructive facts emerge from 
a study of the effects of the penal laws directed against this 
offence. The more severe the laws are, the more unwilling 
ate juries to convict persons charged under them, with the 
result that in some countries the laws had almost ceased to 
be operative. In France the large proportion of acquittals 
by juries in these charges, and the high percentage of those 
convicted in whom ‘ extenuating circumstances’ were found, 
led to a change in the law whereby the offence was made a 
misdemeanour instead of a crime, and the offender was then 
tried without a jury. Penalties were lighter, but certainty of 
punishment was greater. Similar action has been taken in 
Belgium where the magistrates are empowered to deal with 
the charge, and from 1925 to 1935 only 5 cases were tried by 
juries, while 809 came before the magistrates. In Denmark 
the Minister of Justice reported in 1936 that although the 
penalties for abortion had been reduced in 1930, Danish 
juries were still refusing to convict women of the act. 
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Between 1928 and 1932 only 82 women had been accused and 
only 19 brought to trial. Of these, 4 elected to be tried 
without a jury and were convicted. Of the 15 tried by jury, 
14 wete acquitted and 1 was sentenced because she had been 
found guilty of infanticide. As Mr. Glass, who reports 
these figures, observes, juries look at the matter from the 
point of view of the married man, and refuse to punish 
persons for an act of which their own wives may have been 
guilty. These facts strongly suggest that in a democratic 
country such as England it would be difficult and perhaps 
unwise to enact ot to enforce measutes more drastic than 
those which pertain at present. Great though the evil may 
be, only steps of an educative or persuasive character would 
be suitable to the English temperament and conditions. 

When we turn to totalitarian Germany we get a very 
different picture. Here criminal prosecutions for abortion 
are much more frequent, and the percentage of convictions 
is much higher than in the democratic countries. Numbers 
were high before the advent of Hitler; they dropped in 
1935 and 1936, but attained new high levels in 1937 and 1938. 
Of the 27,419 prosecutions which were instituted during the 
years 1932 to 1937 inclusive, no less than go per cent. resulted 
in convictions. The German figures contain another lesson. 
In that country distinction is drawn between simple abortion 
and abortion (or assistance therein) with a view to profit, 
and, of the above total of prosecutions, 25,082, or over 90 per 
cent., fell into the first category. It would seem that every- 
where the ‘ non-professional’ commission of the act is far 
more frequent than its perpetration for gain. 

After this general survey let us note the experience of 
Germany, the only country in which steps taken to increase 
the birth rate have clearly been successful. 

The decline in the birth rate was a source of concern in 
Germany long before Hitler took control, and soon after 
the last war organisations were formed for the encouragement 
of large families. Anti-natal propaganda was, however, 
allowed, and, by 1932, fifteen birth-control organisations had 
been formed. Under the National Socialists, strong measures 
were at once taken against this movement. The police 
closed the birth-control clinics, and the advertising of contra- 
ceptives or the means of terminating pregnancy were made 
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penal offences. Financial aids of the type already outlined, 
marriage loans, lump sum grants, family allowances, conces- 
sions to large families in regard to taxes, reductions in railway 
fares and school fees, etc., were given to parents. Two 
novel steps taken in Germany are of interest. In 1936 the 
National Insurance Office decided that infertility on the part 
of a married woman should be regarded as an illness if it 
could be cured by medical treatment, provided that the cure 
was in the interests of the community ; and, in 1938, a law 
provided that either party to a marriage can petition for the 
dissolution of the marriage if the other partner has become 
prematurely infertile after the marriage, or persistently 
refuses, without valid reason, to beget or conceive children. 

Since a number of different factors have been put into 
operation more or less simultaneously, it is not possible to 
determine with certainty which has been the effective or the 
most effective cause of the big rise in the German birth rate. 
In view of the experience of all other countries, it seems 
reasonable to believe that the economic advantages granted 
to families would not, by themselves, have produced any 
material result. Mr. Glass takes the view that the suppression 
of illegal abortions has been the major factor. I agree with 
him that there has certainly been a substantial decline in the 
volume of artificial interference, but I think it is more prob- 
able that this has resulted from the emotional appeal to women 
to abstain from this act for the sake of the fatherland, than 
from fear of punishment. The great difficulty of detecting, 
let alone proving, artificial interference in a very large pro- 
portion of the cases—a difficulty probably better appreciated 
by a medical man than by a layman—means that even where 
the laws are most drastically enforced, only a minute pro- 
portion of the actual offences ever reach the courts. There 
aze reasons for believing that the risk of penal consequences 
is not sufficiently great to have a markedly deterrent effect 
upon many women. Reference to the emotional appeal to 
women brings us to what in my opinion has been the strongest 
influence on the German birth rate. 

The appeal to patriotism is the new and striking feature 
in the German efforts. In no other country except Italy has 
such emphasis been placed upon the positive duty of the 
people to bear large families. In some countries there has 
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been actual discouragement of propagation by indigent 
persons; London magistrates, for instance, have often 
rebuked those brought before them for having more children 


‘than they could support.2 The German authorities them- 


selves regard the emotional appeal as the most important 
factor. Dr. F. Burgdérfer, the Director of the German 
Statistical Office, an authority of repute, whose work is 
well known in this country, writing in 1937, said that the 
increase in fertility could not in the main be attributed to 
direct pro-natalist measures, but was due to psychic factors, 
a ‘spiritual uprising’ of the people, which had given the 
German a higher conception of his individual value to the 
nation and a new faith in its future. Dr. Ruttke, director of 
the Reich National Health Service, expressed the same view 
at the International Population Congress in Paris, in 1937. 
Such a stimulus would act in two ways; it would directly 
encourage parenthood and it would lessen the inclination to 
abortion. 

It may be asked why the emotional appeal has not pro- 
duced such striking results in Italy. Space does not permit 
of a detailed survey of the Italian position, but briefly it may 
be said that neither birth control nor artificial interference 
had made much headway in that country; the birth rates 
and fertility rate, though falling to some extent, have been 
relatively high; and the effects of the Abyssinian war and 
the progressive industrialisation of the country have militated 
against the efforts to stimulate the birth rate. It was not 
until 1937 that there was any evidence of an increase in 
fertility. 

Turning from the cold facts of statistics, let us look at 
the relevant social conditions as described by some of those 
who have left Germany in recent years. Erica Mann, for 
instance, in her School for Barbarians, says that the girls in the 
German Youth Organisations are taught that : 


They are, above all, future mothers ; and they know that it is 
impossible to begin this function too early in life, and it is unneces- 


2 Mr. Claud Mullins, at the South Western Police Cou rt, before sentencing two 
parents for neglecting their seven children, said: “I feel so boiling with rage I must 
adjourn the case to think it over calmly”; and later he added: “Until society 
realises the blasphemy of the widespread attitude to such births as these, such con- 
ditions cannot be prevented. I have not heard of any attempt by public assistance 
authorities or others to teach birth control to these people.” Times, 19/7/39. 
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sary to be married ta perform this important service to the Fihrer 
and the State. In the periodical Rasse (Race) of March, 1937, 
appeared the statement: ‘ Every healthy child of every German 
Mother means one more battle won in the fight for existence of 
the German people. And so, in an ethical sense, it is impossible 
to deny to the unmarried German woman the right to become a 
mother. 


Miss Mann quotes Alfred Rosenberg as saying: ‘ The 
German Reich of the future will have to regard the childless 
woman—tregardless of whether or not she is married—as an 
incomplete member of the National Commonwealth.’ Pro- 
fessor Ernst Bergman, of Leipzig, says : 


Life-long monogamy is perverse and would prove harmful to 
our race. Were this institution ever really enforced—and for- 
tunately this is never the case in reality—the race must decay. 
Every reasonably constructed State will have to regard a woman 
who has not given birth as dishonoured. There are plenty of 
willing and qualified youths ready to unite with the girls and women 
on hand. Fortunately one boy of good race suffices for twenty 
girls. And the girls, for their part, would gladly fulfil the demand 
for children were it not for the nonsensical so-called civilised idea 
of the monogamous permanent marriage, an idea in complete 
contradiction to all natural facts. (Kwowledge and the Spirit of 
Motherhood.) 


In spite of these exhortations, however, there is no statis- 
tical evidence of an increase in illegitimate births, and it 
would appear that the rise in the marriage rate, and increased 
fertility within marriage, have been adequate to bring about 
the rise in the birth rate. 

Is the rise in the German birth rate a temporary move- 
ment, a passing product of National Socialism, or will it 
continue after the war? No one can foretell. It is an almost 
invariable occurrence that birth rates fall during a war, and 
tise rapidly for a few yeats after the war. This was the 
experience of all the belligerent countries in the last war. 
In 1914 the German birth rate was 26-8; in 1918 it had 
fallen to 14*3, but in 1920 it had risen to 25-9. We have no 
ground for assuming that the same course will not happen in 
an again beaten Germany. Succeeding years may show that 
in this matter of population we, and the rest of Europe 
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except Russia, may have to meet another German challenge, 
this time not on the field of battle, but in the homes of the 
people. 

Another point must be mentioned. The suggestion is 
frequently made that the German statistics may have been 
‘faked’ for political purposes. Apart from the administra- 
tive difficulty of doing this, and the fact that faking would 
defeat the fundamental purpose of the statistics for the 
Germans themselves, it is difficult to see what benefit they 
would gain from the misrepresentation. If it is suggested 
that the object is to mislead us over man power, the reply is 
that this would only be effective in fifteen to twenty years’ 
time. At present the result is slightly to weaken the German 
wat effort, since it means that they have a larger number of 
infants and children to feed at a time of shortage. 

No mention has been made in the foregoing of the effects 
of emigration or immigration on the population, yet these 
may be considerable. In the totalitarian countries severe 
testrictions have been placed on emigration, while induce- 
ments have been made to workers to return from abroad. 
In England and Wales there was for many years a consider- 
able outward balance of migration, but since 1931 there has 
been a small inward balance. Admission of aliens has, how- 
ever, been restricted, but we could if we wished open our 
doors more widely, and no doubt many persons from the 
poorer parts of the Continent would gladly flow into this 
prosperous, well-developed and relatively free country, thus 
compensating to some extent for the poor birth rate. We 
have received many accessions from the Continent in our 
history, and there is no reason to suppose that further 
admixture would be biologically prejudicial. Despite Nazi 
dogma, the theory of a ‘ pure’ race has long been exploded, 
and some of the most virile peoples have had the most mixed 
origins. European aliens would gradually be absorbed, and 
their descendants would carry on our traditions and culture, 
becoming in one or two generations as good Britons as the 
best. Nevertheless, such a means of maintaining the popula- 
tion would be in itself an admission of failure and inferiority. 
It would be hiding rather than eradicating a malady. 

For the fall in the birth rate in progressive countries is an 
indication of a deep-seated sickness in their civilisation. It 
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expresses a conflict between the ideals and aspirations of 
society, and the primitive instincts of man which he, like 
other animals, must obey as a condition of his being ; and it 
is not the only evil which results from that conflict. The 
higher the civilisation the more it has suffered. The birth 
rates in the most progressive countries are now at dangerously 
low levels ; they are high where the mass of the people are 
poverty stricken and ignorant. The rise of the birth rate in 
Germany has been accompanied by degeneration in every 
intellectual sphere, the sacrifice of learning, the open scorning 
of truth and morality; yet, at the same time, Germany has 
shown a biological virility which, if maintained, will ensure 
her survival where peoples less fundamentally vigorous will 
disappear. Our present civilisation is self-destroying, and 
the great problem looming up before this and other countries 
which share our ideals and ethics, will be to maintain what is 
best in that civilisation and yet ensure the continuance of the 
people. This may involve a re-examination of our views on 
sex morality, marriage and family life. Above all, the Germans 
have taught us a powerful lesson on the question of pro- 
creation. The bearing of children is a matter which touches 
the profoundest of human instincts and emotions, yet too 
often it is viewed from a purely mechanical basis. Women 
will not be persuaded by material inducements, but they will 
play their part in building up the future when they know that 
the vital service they can render to the community is 
adequately acknowledged and valued. 

The overwhelming tragedy of our days has been the 
undoing of the efforts and sacrifices made twenty and more 
years ago. Another chance may now be given to the nation. 
Will it be taken, or shall we, like the people in Dear Brutus, 
remain unchanged, and this time let ourselves be defeated 
by an enemy more insidious and more deadly than any we 
have ever met in war ? 

Wituiam A. Brenp. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


THE east wind had dropped and the March sun shone warmly. 
I spread the wool rug on the old box hedge and, armed with 
a ‘ whacker,’ proceeded to beat the mat. ‘ Now if that was 
‘Itler you was beating I’d come and lend ye a hand!’ I 
looked up to see the old village carpenter leaning over the 
gate. ‘Good morning, Mr. ——, there’s no harm in thinking 
it’s Hitler if you’re looking for a spot of work.’ ‘ Wouldn’t 
spend me sweat on a rug,’ replied Mr. . * But if ’twere 
"Itler, I reckon I'd beat ’e to a pulp: ’es that I would. ’T’es 
too good a death though for the likes of ’e and ’is gang. ’E 
won’t be long now afore ’e is beat: ’t’es all pointing that 
way . . . damned good thing too: *bout time we gets back 
to where us was.’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ Maybe itll be sooner than 
what we thought.’ ‘So long as us makes a proper job of it 
this time, the sooner the better, but if us ain’t going to, then 
let this "ere damned war last till they has to take the likes of 
me, an’ if I ain’t got no gun maybe I'll borrow that there 
‘Itler ’itter you’m got there.’ ‘ Perhaps I shall want it myself, 
Mr. 1? * B’ain’t much of a compliment to our Home 
Guard. Won’t do to take their job away from they. Wot, 
ye ain’t heard *bout our Home Guard?’ ‘No,’ I replied, 
‘T’ve been away for some time.’ ‘ Dear, dear, thought you’d 
’ave heard tell of he. Why since poor old Mrs. was 
buried up to Churchyard they’m taken her home in the Alms 
House for Head Quarters they ’ave, and one alongside be 
now our Mortuary : us be all gone posh zince ye bided down 
with we.’ ‘Mortuary?’ I asked, ‘ Whatever’s that for?’ 
‘Dunno, I’m sure, but they do say as us’ll be wanting he for 
them Uns as us ’opes’ll be dropping around like dead crows 
when that there ’vasion starts: ’t’es a pity they don’t get on 
with ’e: ’t’es all this waiting what’s worryiting we. If us 
could get he finished us’d know where us was. Well, us ’as 
been told *nough times to “ Dig for Victory ” an’ I reckon 
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tes time some of we gets on with it, there b’ain’t no buildin’ 
these days for the likes of we, so ’t’es back to the land, so I’ll 
wish ’e good-morning, M’am,’ and, with a final ‘ Pity it ain’t 
Itler you’m bating,’ my communicative neighbour turned 
towards the allotments. 

The old shepherd, long since retired, but now on active 
service and, owing to the lambing season, spending days (and 
nights too) watching his flock, stood silhouetted against the 
sky, when I joined him on the downs. 

‘’t’es good to see ’e whome again, M’am, ’t’es mighty time 
zince we’me zeed ’e: that ’t’es.’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ Nine 
months #s a long time. But it’s good to be back and good 
to see you're still going strong.’ ‘’Es, M’am, this ere war be 
making lads out of we. ”T’es like this ’ere, now the boys be 


all gone, us old ’uns ’ave purty well to start where us left off 


all over ’gain.’ ‘ We’re all getting on,’ I replied, ‘ you must 
be drawing the Old Age Pension by now, aren’t you, Dan ?’ 
‘ That I be, M’am, ten years come Christmas, but we’m back 
to where us was afore last war: the young ’uns be gone and 
*¢?’es us old ’uns what mun do their jobs mind they comes 
whome. Us b’ain’t grumbling, M’am, ’t’es a pleasure to ’ave 
summit to do these days, but wo us do zay is thiky Food 
Consoler did ought to give we summit more t’ate. Us naiver 
did ate much mate, M’am, but when ’t’es no chaise and no 
baccy, week in an’ week out, ’t’ain’t good enough for the 
likes of we. *T’ain’t right, M’am, that it bain’t. We’m 
working down ’ere, same as what us ’ear tell t’other folks be 
doing of tew: come to that us be allus working, ’cos work 
on the varm an’ the vield b’ain’t never done an’ us d get 
mortal leer an’ ow can us working volk keep going when us 
can’t get no chaise? Us b’ain’t never been edycated up to 
them flipsy dishes what you’m been reared on, M’am; they 
don’t get us nowhere. Us war reared on bread and chaise 
but take thik chaise away from we and where be us to?’ 
“It és a job, I know, Dan, and I’m afraid your Missus is hard 
put to feed you all?’ ‘’Es she be, M’am, but ’er do zay 
“Dan, my lad,” ’er ses, “’t’es better to feel leer than us 
should lose thik war,” an’, come to look at it, I reckon she 
b’ain’t var wrong. “ Us’d be var more leer,” ’er ses, “ if 
*Itler comed along ’ere, Dan. Would ’¢ zee as us ’ad the likes 
of what us gets? Not’e! Dost reckon as ’ow Itler would 
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gtant ye cowpons, Dan?” ’er says, “praise ye the Lord an’ 
be merciful we’m still got a roof over our heads, not like 
them poor souls in London an’ all they parts where they 
Germans ’ave played hammock with their ’omes, poor 
dears |” 

‘I allus reckons as ’ow my missus be real edycated,’ 
continued Dan, ‘as good as they ladies wot talks to she at 
the Women’s Institute.’ ‘I’m sure she is, Dan,’ I replied. 
‘ And tell her from me there’ll be more cheese coming along 
before the war’s over.’ ‘ Dang it,’ chuckled Dan. ‘ If there 
b’ain’t, M’am, I be going up-along to zee thik Food Con- 
soler an’ tell ’e what us think of ’e!’ ‘Seen any trouble 
round here, Dan?’ ‘Trouble?’ repeated the shepherd. 
‘Can’t min’ as ye’d call it trouble ’zackly ; thur now ’t’es 
a pity ye missed seein’ what were brought down afore 
dawn down to forty-acre. Purty bit of work that wut.’ 
‘ How about your sheep when Jerry’s overhead ?’ I asked. 
‘They be jest like you and me be, M’am, sick of th’ 
bastards.’ 

With what pride Mrs. Willis told me at the Women’s 
Institute how her eldest son had enlisted in the —— and 
what a grand life he found it and how he’d never leave the 
regiment : how the son who had vowed to turn conscientious 
objector was now in the and ‘doing fine’: how the 
daughter who ‘ wouldn’t do nothing at home’ is ‘as good 
as any in the Women’s Land Army.’ But, if Mrs. Willis was 
justly proud of her family, her neighbour, Mrs. Gaby, hadn’t 
got a good word to say for the Army. ‘ Pity as what they 
can’t give they chaps something to do!’ ‘ Now what have 
you got to grumble at, Mrs. Gaby?’ ‘Grumble, I reckon 
you'd grumble if you’d ’ad your front gate took during the 
night same as what me and all my neighbours ’ave down to 
Westlands.’ ‘ Well, if th’ Army don’t give they chaps enough 
to keep ’em warm, what can you expect, Mrs. Gaby ?’ ‘No 
need for ’em to steal your gates, all said and done,’ replied 
the victim; ‘ ’tisn’t only gate what goes: ask Mrs. Rumsey 
over there what’s ’appened to her ducks and ’er fowls—wot’s 
just coming in to lay too.’ ‘Reckon they’m worse than 
Diddykies ’ [gipsies] ventured Mrs. Rumsey, busy with her 
knitting, ‘and did ought to know better.’ ‘ May be they 
will when they’m older, Mrs. Rumsey, didn’t ought to be 
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away from ’ome. Where’d us bg without the Army anyway— 
you an’ yer precious gates!’ ‘All hoity-toity, b’ain’t you, 
Mrs. Willis, ’cos them two sons of yourn got took for the 
Army; you can’t besten my Joe what’s in the Air Force: 
’e don’t need to pinch gates, ’e don’t.’ ‘I ain’t ’eard as what 
them ’as gates out there to pinch, Mrs. Gaby, or your Joe ’d 
’ave had one like the rest of ’em,’ sarcastically replied her 
neighbour, vigorously stirring her cup of tea. ‘ Any’ow, I'll 
wager there wouldn’t be no more hammock round these parts 
and us wouldn’t have no complaints nowhere if they chaps 
was given leave to spend their evenings in the Hall: keep 
"em ’appy and warm-like—that’s my motto.’ This last 
proposal brought forth a spirited argument, but the disappear- 
ance of the gates still rankles ! 

When I called on ‘ Granny ’ I found her in the same 
armchair she has occupied for over twenty years. ‘ There’s 
that lady you’m always asking *bout come to see you, 
Mother.’ ‘Granny’ looked up from the paper she was 
reading. ‘ What, still without glasses ?’ I asked. ‘ An’ what 
should I be wanting with glasses, my dear? ’t’es a bit deaf I 
be now but I don’t need no glasses: ’t’es only ninety-four 
I be: better the dear Lord should ’ave taken my hearing than 
my sight.’ ‘Granny’ smoothed out the newspaper with her 
wrinkled hands.’ ‘’E’s a grand gentleman is Mr. Churchill: 
reads quite educated he do. My daughter here she do hear 
he over there ’—nodding towards the wireless set in the 
corner— but bein’ somew’at deaf I reads him word for 
word; ay! ’t’es a grand gentleman he be. You’m been 
away a long time, my dear, don’t ’e bide away so long again.’ 
‘ ?T’es her sweets what Mother misses more than all,’ said 
the married daughter as she showed me out of the cottage 
door. ‘”T’es hard she can’t have they at her time of life : 
we’m getting used to going without, but poor Mother— 
there ’t’es real hard.’ 

He sat alone at a café table: his face buried on his arms : 
the cup of tea in front of him remained untouched. ‘ What 
cheer, Mate,’ came from one of a party of three who seated 
themselves at an adjoining table. ‘Can’t say as ’ow we’ve 
passed you these days on the road—where be working tew ?’ 
The three from Devon gave their order. ‘ Bain’t lost yer 
tongue same as what old Musso’s lost his Army, eh Mate ?’ 
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The driver sitting alone heaved a sigh. ‘I’ve lost all what’s 
made life worth living for.’ ‘”T’ain’t the sack yew’ve got, 
Mate?’ ‘It’s them bloody Huns—the damned swine! Me 
and the Missus had been married five years: then came the 
Blitz and I took ’er and the kid down to Devon, but she was 
always wanting her ’ome; so ’ome she come bringing the 
kid with ’er—an’ the next night . . . the Missus and the 
kid ’ad gorne—the bloody swine.’ The tears rolled down 
his cheeks. ‘ There’s nothing left now to live for.’ ‘’T’is 
a wisht old job, Mate,’ said the older of the three men 
sympathetically. ‘ We was all three in the last war and us ’ad 
‘oped it were the last war we’d zee. We’m more than sorry 
for ye, Mate, ’t’es tough on ye but don’t ye lose heart : jest 
keep tew it, Mate, there’s zunshine ahead of we.’ The 
driver rose to his feet, braced himself up and with ‘ We'll ’ope 
so,’ left the café. ‘ Purty wisht job that be.’ ‘E’s, ’tis the 
zame everywhere,’ sighed No. 2. ‘ We’m all in it,’ volunteered 
No. 3, ‘ but it don’t make it no better.’ ‘’Es it dew, Mate, 
es all of we being in it what makes thik war nation zight 
better than last one. Yew don’t zee all them volks pilin’ up 
vortunes ¢his ere war, zame as last, an’, zo var as we’m working 
volk’s concerned, they bain’t going tew. We’m going tew 
‘ave a ’and in it thik time. Us’ll zee zome changes afore 
t’es vinished, ll warrant.’ ‘ An’ a gude thing tew,’ replied 
No. 3. ‘ Us best be going,’ said No. 1, ‘ avore Jerry spots we 
on the road: bain’t no fun neither these dark nights. Wisht 
old war it be an’ no mistake. Us’ll be along to-morrow, Miss, 
ef old Jerry b’ain’t made a mess of we—and th’ eggs us be 
takin’ up along, though it’ll take more’n old ’Itler to do we 
out of our dish o’ tay. Good evening to ’e, Miss.’ 


ELIZABETH DASHWOOD. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Folios of New Writing, Autumn, 1940 (The Hogarth Press, 55.) 


The editor of a literary miscellany must find it difficult to live 
up to a permanent and proclaimed newness. Mr. John Lehmann’s 
appreciation of this circumstance is shown in the various transforma- 
tions to which he has recently subjected his annual cargo-boat of 
New Writing. No sooner was this, the second of the Fo/ios, well out 
of port than he began launching and lading up a number of 
variegated Penguins with goods old and new. To be perfectly frank, 
one may be pardoned for feeling that these booklets contain new 
material of much more value and originality than does the present 
volume. Presumably conditions of publication must be held partly 
responsible for the fact that most of the writers are represented 
here by what seems simply well-made traditional stuff. The general 
suggestion indeed of a decline into middle-aged ‘ Georgianism’ 
would be pathetic if it were not made silly by fatuous epistles to the 
* Dear Reader,’ and an even more fatuous set of notes ‘ about the 
contributors.’ After I have read for the fifth time in five months 
that Mr. V. S. Pritchett ‘ went to Paris, where he sold feathers and 
theatre tickets,’ that several ‘ young writers’ (bordering on the 
forties !) are—not teaching, bless us! but—‘ working as school- 
masters,’ and that another ‘is an energetic’ (and extensively 
publicised) ‘ member of the Home Guard,’ I begin to feel as if I 
want to scream. 

Unhappily, on the whole, Mrs. Virginia Woolf sets the tone 
with an opening essay called The Leaning Tower in which from the 
lofty standpoint of the late Edwardian intelligentsia she proceeds 
to patronise the W.E.A. I do not question the lady’s sincerity, and 
she gives a sound analysis of the inter-war writers of the Left. 
But her approach is no more modern or pertinent to our day than 
that of Ruskin would be. Anyone for whom the choice of educa- 
tional facilities lies between the public school and the village school, 
who seriously propounds the idea that the mere incidence of 
income tax will succeed in establishing a classless society, and who 
really thinks that a local librarian’s request to readers ‘ to point out 
any defects that they may observe’ arises from a desire for critical 
comment rather than from a wish to fasten in loose leaves as soon 
as they become apparent, has clearly no business to be straying 
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from her own immediate and very important artistic problems, 
and tinkering with sociological generalisation. On the other hand, 
it is nice to know, though it is wearisome to read fifteen emphatic 
pages on the question, that Mr. Spender at last considers that his 
job is to write the truth of life as he sees it rather than to pledge 


. himself wildly to each tortuous change of official Communist 


opinion. And it is honestly good to read in Mr. George Orwell’s 
My Country Right or Left a vigorous and accurate notation of 
personal reactions, and a frank statement of the puzzling ‘ patriotism ’ 
which can at times confuse and overpower the most confirmed 
‘leftist,’ and which may be as hard to understand to readers of 
fifty years’ time as the traditional conversion of Wordsworth. 

Earlier New Writing gave its readers a fresh sensation in the 
striking reportage, where the touch of the writer just served here 
and there to emphasise a shape in the patch of life under record, 
which was already implicit in the raw material. At times one did 
just wonder whether all this was not rather pseudo, and whether in 
fact one was not being presented with mere short story, only with 
a slight twist to make it conform with contemporary artistic 
ideology. Here, this problem is reduced to its simplest form when 
Mr. B. L. Coombes, who is reputed to be a real working man, 
manages to record in Sabbath Night what probably happens, but 
with the uninteresting and conventional plausibility of the Punch 
comic sketch. Other writers, Mr. Findlayson in The Totara Tree, 
Mr. Goldman in Paggy, Mr. Phelan in In Due Course, Mr. Chughtal 
in The Little Mother, Mr. Viertel in Smudge, give us brief and 
economical notes of local episodes. They are more like formal 
short stories than anything else. Except for that of Mr. Phelan, 
they present no essentially modern detail in the technical sense, and 
they cover, geographically and in accordance with New Writing 
tradition, a wide area, including New Zealand, the East End, 
Prison, purdah India and New Mexico. 

The poets form the most completely unsatisfying part of the 
book. Mr. Charles Brasch potters about round Mr. Auden’s 
islands, and Mr. Eliot’s rocks and waters, Messrs. Day Lewis and 
Rex Warner seem to have given over any kind of experimentalism 
and to have decided to become Elder Poets, the one vulgarising the 
artificial simplicity of Yeats, the other writing traditional ‘ good’ 
lines with that sort of unemphatic disconnectedness which is 
supposed to be the latest mode in the modern. I found the three 
poems of Mr. Laurie Lee small but enjoyable. On the whole, 
though it is pleasant to have current samples available of the work 
of all these writers, one cannot help feeling that Sir Hugh Walpole’s 
rematk quoted on the dust cover: ‘ The most adventurous modern 
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publication I know,’ is at once a stroke of malicious self-revelation, 
and, in relation to this volume, a stab of unconscious but devastating 
irony. 

BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 


My Name is Million: The Experiences of an Englishwoman in Poland 
(Faber and Faber, London, 1940, 282 pp., 85. 6d.). 

The anonymous writer of this book, obviously a distinguished 
author, is the wife of a Polish reserve officer, who was living in 
Warsaw when the present war broke out. Her husband, whom 
she calls ‘ A’ in this book, was waiting to be called up. He left 
Warsaw with her, hoping to find her a place of safety in the country 
before he left for the front. After terrible experiences both in 
German and Russian-occupied Poland, they reached Lithuania, 
and she and her husband got permission to come to England. He 
hoped to join the Polish forces in France. But the neutral ship 
which was taking them to Scandanavia was captured by a German 
warship. The author was released after a term of imprisonment in 
Germany, and is now in England. Her husband is still in the hands 
of the Gestapo in Nazi Germany. The following quotations from 
this remarkable and moving book speak for themselves : 

‘On the 31st [of August, 1939], at noon, the posters went up 
for a general mobilisation. Transport became completely mili- 
tarised. There were no more civilian trains. Bicycles. Horses. 
At every street corner quiet, dogged groups of people stood before 
the posters ; the men whose classes had not yet been called felt as 
though they had been left with one foot in the air... . When I 
woke on the first of September, Hitler’s war had begun. From 
dawn we were attacked all along our frontiers. Those terrible 
frontiers, thousands of kilometers long, German fliers wearing our 
uniforms, their own colours painted out on their machines by our 
amaranth and silver, almost annihilated our aerodromes, and, flying 
almost as low as the hangars, machine gunned their garrisons. At 
Bogumin, it seems, a mechanised unit crossed into Poland before 


anyone knew a war had started. . . . There was no ultimatum and 
no declaration of war. . . . On the afternoon and the evening of 
the first day of the war, I slept.’ 


She was awakened at ten o’clock by a man who lived in the flat 
below. He was taking the place of the air raid warden who had 
been sent for, as he was a doctor. She asked if he wanted help. He 
said: ‘ No, my wife is sitting up with me. Won’t go to bed. I’m 
letting her have her own way. She’s got three brothers fighting 
already. The youngest of all’s in Westerplatte. Her father’s in 
Poznan. On the frontier. Well, good night .. .’ 
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‘ Westerplatte. Tiny fort in Danzig. Verdun of Poland. You 
couldn’t make much comment on that. Everybody knew, the 
garrison first of all, that nobody would get out of Westerplatte. 
Every few hours the garrison was receiving greetings and messages 
from the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. For a few days they 
were still able to answer. After that nothing, but the knowledge 
that they were still fighting. No help, no supplies, no messages, 
even, could be got to them. They were cut off from the rest of 
Poland and from land; bombed and shelled from the earth, the 
sea, and the sky. Finally there was a day when a Polish voice said 
on the radio . . .: “ The prayers of all Poland are desired for the 
souls of the garrison of Westerplatte.” Poland understood. It 
was over. There was not one of them left alive. . . .’ 

‘ Warsaw was already in the first throes of her mutilation, In 
another twenty-four days, mangled and unrecognisable, she was to 
fall into the hands of her butchers . . .’ 

‘ By one o’clock it was quite openly said : evacuate all children, 
invalids and old people. The only thing was, nobody told them 
where. The Lublin road is the great highway out of Warsaw, but 
after that, where? ‘Towards the East? But the rains had not 
come. ‘The marshes were like billiard tables. Well, at least to 
Lublin. After that Lwow, the Roumanian frontier? . . . Don’t 
forget the raiders are bombing every viaduct, every junction, every 
level-crossing, every train carrying refugees.’ There was no water 
and little food, ‘ even the peasants dared not boil potatoes or light 
a fire on the hearths for fear of showing smoke.’ . . . ‘Is it any 
use running out of Warsaw to die, like a nameless dog, in a farther 
ditch? ...’ 

The author and her husband finally reached the home of some 
friends in the country. There they slept. ‘ During the night I 
asked “‘ A” nothing. . . . For days we had not ventured even to 
touch each other’s hands. We were mortally afraid of tenderness. 
For him it was the worst thing that could have happened that they 
had not called him at once. That parting would have been natural ; 
in some ways almost easy. Sooner or later we were bound to lose 
each other. We had not even the right to wish to die in each other’s 
arms. I did wish it; but I knew that he did not. He would have 
seen me killed and still wished to live so long as Poland needed a 
living man. I tell you, the Poles are a great people. Even yet the 
yoke has not been invented that can break their backs. Not though 
I hear to-day from Stockholm of thirty-six thousand Polish families 
newly deported to Siberia. Of the Vistula river folk driven inland 
hundreds of kilometers from their homesteads. Not though I read 


in the news from Paris of ten to fourteen “‘ executions ” in Warsaw 
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every day. Of Nazi guards bursting into houses and forcing the 
women present to choose which of the men is to be shot—husband, 
father, or brother. Of the body of a Warsaw butcher hanging 
before his own shop for a week. The Vistula folk, driven to hard 
labour, sang the Polish National Anthem. ‘Two great and rich 
industrialists, known all over Europe, both born of families coming 
originally from Germany, died for one reason only. They refused 
to sign away their Polish citizenship. They preferred the firing 
squad...’ 

They travelled on and were in Chelm for the terrible bombard- 
ment of that city. ‘ As far as I am concerned the bombardment of 
Chelm has won the prize. . . . I have never looked so closely at 
what seemed to me the other side of death. . . . There was not an 
anti-aircraft gun in the place. As a matter of fact, I doubt if there 
was even a rifle. The Heinkels came down so low that they seemed 
to be gliding on to the roofs. Only the soaring columns of fire 
and smoke and the flying wreckage and the dense blackness for 
kilometers around forced them up higher. . . . They could not 
see what they were doing. The one thing they most wanted to 
hit, the petrol refinery, was never touched that day. . . . What 
distinguished the horror [of this bombardment] for me from all 
the countless others was a strong sense behind it of a personal 
intention to flatten us. As a bombardment it was not just one 
more example of the totalitarian conception of warfare... . It 
was the vengeance of the German marksmen who had not been 
able to hit the refinery. . . . The knowledge of what evil really 
is, what it can do to the human spirit open to receive it, has never 
left me since that hour at Chelm. .. .” 

Finally they reached an estate near Pinsk, in Polesie, ‘ the Great 
House of K., where “ A” could leave me with friends.’ Here. . 
they waited in uncanny inactivity for coming events. ‘ We did the 
most incredible, fantastic things. Like sitting under an arbour 
smothered in roses, reading novels from the library at Pinsk. 
Whatever else I forget, I shall never forget the horror of that sort 
of thing. In Warsaw, women were throwing themselves against 
the German tanks, into a jet of machine-gun bullets, with buckets 
of boiling water. Warsaw schoolchildren were standing night and 
day on the roofs of houses, shovelling off the incendiary bombs 
before they had time to burn through. 

‘One could understand people doing that. Nothing fantastic 
there. Just grim earnest. War. Just standing up to the Germans 
again. This time against tanks and incendiary bombs, as it hap- 
pened ; but, in sum, for Polish women and children, nothing new. 
All in the day’s work; all part of what dogged, exasperating, 
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smiling Poles mean when they shrug their shoulders and explain 
laconically : Polski Jos [the Poles’ lot]. No phrase could possibly 
be more eloquent. Everything is in it. Their exact opinion of 
their neighbours. Their opinion of themselves. Their incurable 
contempt for death. . . . But reading novels in a sunny arbour 
was pure Grand Guignol .. .” 

The waiting was made worse by the weather. They knew ‘ that 
for the desperate chance of holding the Germans there must be 
rain. Long soaking days and nights of it ; filling up the marshes, 
washing away the dirt tracks, immobilising German wheels. 
Instead, the sky grew more brazen every day, the soil harder and the 
marshes more parched. Every day, for hours at a time, we watched 
the heavens for a sign. For one small cloud...’ No rain came. 

They were not surprised when the Russian invasion was added 
to the German, when the Great House was taken over. ‘ Soviet 
propaganda has had its ground fatally well prepared here. During 
the Partitions, Russian government systematically stultified the 
borderland peasants. From father to son, from son to great- 
gtandson, they successfully sank to the level of the Russian moujik. 
. . . Untiring underground agitation kept the people discontented. 
Raj is the peasants’ name for Paradise, and their Paradise was 
Soviet Russia. . . . A paradise in which all the land was taken away 
from the “ nobles ” and given to themselves. 

Everyone at the Great House knew that something was about 
to happen, but no one could tell what it was. They had no news, 
the wireless batteries were giving out. ‘ Half the children,’ the 
schoolmaster, who lived at the Great House, told them, ‘ did not 
come to school to-day. When I walked through the village, a few 
of them ran away from me. They have news. I am sure they have 
news. God help us if it’s what I think.’ 

That evening they tried to get some station on the wireless. 
‘One might as well turn on Moscow ; the station one was always 
sure of being able to get even with our burnt-out batteries. . . . 
The usual clichés spin about the room . . . Stalin . . . the People’s 
Army ... parachutes . . . our invincible Motorised Units . . .” 

‘ The invincible motorised units are new. Instead of enduring, 
we listen. As we listen, we all rise to our feet. I have heard of 
being petrified with horror. Now I see it... . We may :have 
stood there, like that, rigid, for half an hour. When the voice 
stops at last, nobody in the room says anything. All our voices 
have dried up. 

‘ The Soviet Army has crossed our eastern frontier. 

‘ The Fifth Partition of Poland has begun.’ 

‘ First they [the Russians] established themselves securely, with 
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the smallest loss of men and material possible. While they were of 
doing this they tolerated the bourgeois and held the peasants and of 
the town workers both short and tight. The last thing they dit 
wanted was the destruction of property or violent outbreaks of me 
popular passion.’ po 
Now ‘their own troops live behind barbed wire fortification, “N 
forbidden to mingle with the conquered. The Russian frontier is his 
as impenetrably closed as ever. This has been one of the severest the 
disappointments of the Party leaders who laboured for the Party is 
programme during twenty years. Like Moses, they had led the ratl 
people, but have not been allowed to see the promised land.’ tha 
The peasants themselves were obviously puzzled by these Cri 
developments, and deeply troubled, as the author observed. . . . soc 
‘The Bolshevik advance up to now had not been in the least 
what had been expected. There was still no salt or tobacco. The aut 
towns were still without bread or the barest necessities. The to 
trains, instead of bringing all that had been promised from Russia, pro 
were going back there stuffed to the roof. . . . The land, after all, pro 
it seemed, was not the sort of fabulous cake they had imagined ; by 
to be cut up into slices and handed round on a plate. They had det: 
been told that it was their own, but now that it was being taken the 
away from the “ nobles,” they were not being allowed to touch it.’ full 
. . « Even the leaders [of the peasants] could not quite hide their rem 
trouble. One or two of them, helpless against so old an instinct, 
came secretly to N. and to ‘A,’ admitting their bewilderment and tot 
demanding advice. the 
* My children,’ he said, ‘ be thankful if they stop short at not The 
giving you K. And your own holdings? Do you think they will rest 
leave you those ? and your own winter potatoes and straw, and that 
your cow and your couple of hogs? Wait. A day is coming. a st 
Poland is down now. And, as you watched us going, you thought exar 
that you were up. I tell you, you will have enough of your Russian Savi 
brothers. When the Polish soldiers march back again, you will be and 
kneeling outside your houses to kiss their hands.’ don 
* We stayed long enough to know how true his words were. Sic 
When the Polish soldiers march back again—at the very sound of inde 
the words, the heart almost stops beating. . . .” polit 
MARGARET GOLDSMITH. the j 
to *{ 


Democracy Up-to-Date, by Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P. (George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 25. net). 

Sir Stafford Cripps, by general consent, has one of the best 

legal minds in the country. Neither in the theory nor the practice 
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of politics has he shown any comparable brilliance and, at the time 
of writing, the success of his somewhat unexpected incursion into 
diplomacy remains to be proved. Like most newcomers to Parlia- 
ment, he is anxious to tidy up the place. This impulse has many 
points of departure. The successful tradesman, finding himself with 
‘M.P.’ after his name, soon discovers that he could never have run 
his stores on the lines adopted at Westminster. He wants to bring 
the place ‘ up-to-date,’ which, as the title of his little book indicates, 
is what Sir Stafford wants to do. His approach, however, is 
rather different. One of the catch-phrases of the last war was 
that the world must be made safe for democracy. Sir Stafford 
Cripps wants to see democracy made safe for his own brand of 
socialism. 

It is possible to criticise democracy fundamentally, which our 
author, of course, has no intention of doing. It is equally possible 
to indict the existing machinery on the ground that it does not 
provide a reflection of the people’s will. To Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
problem is quite simply how to secure a machinery for getting what, 
by every available test, the majority of people do not want. The 
detailed proposals in the book are not novel and the anomalies of 
the present arrangements have been discussed many times, with a 
fuller appreciation of the difficulties contained in the proposed 
remedies. 

To merit consideration a book of this kind should devote itself 
to the problem of finding an efficient organ for democracy, not to 
the discovery of a short-cut by which minorities may obtain power. 
The assertion that ‘ emotional and false propaganda ought to be 
restrained ’ (p. 56) displays a certain naivety and the author admits 
that he knows of ‘ no device by which what has come to be termed 
a stunt election can be avoided.’ He restricts himself to two 
examples, ‘the Zinovieff letter scare of 1924 and the Post Office 
Savings scare of 1931.’ He adds: ‘ Both of these were disclosed 
and admitted as being completely false after the damage had been 
done.’ The simplest comment to be made on this is that it is, in 
Sir Stafford’s words, ‘ emotional and false propaganda.’ We are 
indeed offered what is less a serious contribution to problems of 
political machinery than a party pamphlet, on which everyone is 
entitled to his own opinion. It is not made any easier to read by 
the journalistic use of terms like ‘ inferiority complex’ or invitations 
to ‘ face up’ to a state of affairs. 

; REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NiNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sir,—In your March number, Mr. Erwin Hartmann refers to 
Sir Robert Vansittart’s pamphlet, ‘ Black Record,’ as ‘a necessity’ 
and as showing that ‘the right attitude has been adopted at last.’ 
May I plead for a more critical spirit in judging this pamphlet ? 

Sir Robert Vansittart ends by saying : ‘ The regeneration of the 
Brazen Horde is not impossible. Nothing in history is impossible. 
The soul of a people can be changed. Other peoples have per- 
formed the feat. Why not Germany? Because she has not yet 
really tried. The effort can be made, but it will have to be a very big 
effort.’ All who are now warring against Germany will endorse this 
statement, and above all those who, being Germans, are neverthe- 
less fighting to defeat the Fatherland. All their efforts are animated 
by their realisation and conviction that the soul of Germany must 
undergo a change, and that such a change must be an essential part 
of international reconstruction after Britain’s victory is won. 

But although, as a German, one may concur in Sir Robert 
Vansittart’s conclusion, can one equally endorse his presentation of 
the case against Germany, as set out in ‘ Black Record’? I think 
not. As a non-political propagandist in the old-fashioned sense, 
he has achieved his aim to a limited extent, as is proved by the 
enormous circulation of the pamphlet. But does it carry lasting 
conviction, even if the facts adduced are in the main correct ? Some 
of them, it must be said, will not stand very penetrating scrutiny. 
This is especially the case with regard to his comparison between 
the activities of the Hanseatic League and those of Herr Bohle’s 
Aus andsdeutsche to-day, and to his presentation of Prussian history. 
Even if one were prepared not to challenge historical details, can 
‘ Black Record ’ be accepted as a serious analysis of Germany’s past, 
or as a judicial estimate of the German national character ? I do not 
think so. It would appear to me that Sir Robert Vansittart has been 
guided by a way of thinking which has become prevalent in our 
time, not in this country, but over a large part of the continent of 
Europe. The ‘ Black Record’ of Germany cannot be established 
beyond question by the presentation of a thesis in which some facts 
are stressed, others of no less importance omitted, and in which 
the whole interplay of international policy is entirely excluded. The 
impression gained from a perusal of ‘ Black Record ’ is that through- 
out the history of mankind there has existed an evil spirit in Ger- 
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many, eager for any crime it could commit, but that no other 
political entity had any being in Germany, and a vacuum lay outside 
that country. The spirit of Germany is alone to be responsible for 
all the ills of Europe and the world, and no account is to be taken 
of Napoleon, or of Russia, or even of England. 

This, it seems to me, is the weakness of Sir Robert’s picture: it 
is totally lacking in perspective. The guilt of Germany is not so 
difficult to establish that every shred of evidence tending to favour 
the accused must of necessity be suppressed ; nor will such suppres- 
sion lead to any better comprehension of the true character of the 
German nation. To quote an example; speaking of Frederick the 
Great, Sir Robert says : ‘I am afraid that England helped this able 
and unpleasant creature to survive, and financed it, just as we lent 
money to the Germany that produced Hitler.” Why the note of 
apology ? Can this really be the considered view of the diplomatic 
adviser to the British Government, even with his coat off, on the 
motives governing Anglo-Prussian relations? Was Britain’s help 
to Frederick purely altruistic, given just by chance, or was it part 
of the national policy of the day, in which British interests may be 
presumed to have had some place ? Many other instances could be 
added to show that ‘ Black Record’ does not provide a cast-iron 
case against Germany, because the world at large is assumed to have 
been so totally lacking in political acumen. All the people, in fact, 
have been fooled all the time. 

I do not dispute that the germ of National Socialism has existed 
in Germany for centuries, that in a greater or less degree it forms 
part of the German make-up. Still less do I deny the necessity for, 
an utter change of heart if Germany, Europe and the world are to 
reach lasting peace. What I wish to call in question is the value of 
‘ Black Record’ as a positive contribution to the solution of the 
problem with which we shall be faced. The realisation of this end 
and purpose can emerge only from a knowledge of the cold facts of 
history, ranged in true perspective, and not from the perusal of a 
‘ Black Record’ composed of carefully edited examples. It is the 
more important now because the guilt and responsibility of the 
German people, as well as the German national character, is so 
frequently misunderstood and misinterpreted in this country, and 
this lack of objective understanding underlies the serious short- 
comings of British propaganda. Those who maintain that National 
Socialism is a sort of parasitic growth, having no real roots in the 
German mentality, are unlikely to be converted from their view by 
Sir Robert Vansittart’s pamphlet, and thus both aspects remain 
equally unproven. 

HEINZ WERNER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RECONSTRUCTION 
EDUCATION 


THE education of the next generation is of vital importance 
to the future of Great Britain. We have seen in the case of 
Germany how rapidly results can be obtained and what 
changes can be brought about by intensive teaching and the 
creation and fostering of the Youth Movement. One of the 
major difficulties to be faced at the end of the war will be 
how to deal with the young Nazis; how to undo what 
has been done. They have been taught devotion and 
obedience, but devotion and obedience to a wrong cause 
and by wrong methods. 

It is impossible to deal with the whole question of Educa- 
tion within the compass of a short article. It is therefore 
proposed, after some introductory remarks, to discuss two 
subjects which are pressing at the moment: (1) Religious 
Education. (2) The Public Schools. 


Those in charge of a great Department of State, whether 
one of the Fighting Services, the Social Services, or Education 
must often be asking themselves, ‘Are we spending too 
much?’ Or, ‘ Are we spending enough?’ The question is 
not easy to answer, for although the actual cost is a matter of 
arithmetic, you cannot estimate the results in pounds, shillings 
and pence. Some guide is afforded in the case of the Fighting 
Services by watching the preparations and considering the 
strength of our rivals. In the case of the Social Services, the 
number of the old and infirm and the state of the public 
health give some indication of what expenditure is called for. 

Education presents a different problem, for its results 
take longer to manifest themselves, and their value is more 
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difficult to assess. In the case of education, therefore, the 
question which a citizen may legitimately ask is ‘ Are we 
getting value for our expenditure ?’ 

How much are England and Wales spending ? When you 
reckon every item from University grants at one end to 
Nursery Schools at the other, the total is large. The amount 
spent falls just short of £102,000,000 a year—a little over 
half coming from the Exchequer, a little under half from the 
Rates. These figures do not include the sums spent by 
parents on the education of their children at the Universities 
and Public and Private Schools. The question is, are we 
getting proper value for the {102,000,000 ? 

What do we expect to get for our expenditure ? What 
type of citizen do we wish to produce ? To gain a clear idea, 
it is not a bad plan to go back to Plato, who applied funda- 
mental propositions to a simpler state of society and a less 
crowded community. He is not unaware of the problem. 
He says :— 


Now ofall wild young things a boy is the most difficult to handle, 
just because he more than any other has a fount of intelligence in 
him which has not yet ‘ run clear,’ he is the craftiest, most mis- 
chievous and unruliest of brutes (Laws, Book VII, 808. Transla- 
tion, Professor A. E. Taylor). 

Education is that schooling from boyhood in goodness which 
inspires the recipient with passionate and ardent desire to become a 
perfect citizen, knowing both how to wield and how to submit to 
righteous rule (Laws, Book I, 643. Translation, Professor Taylor). ~ 


The type which we wish to produce is ‘A Christian 
citizen, able and willing to do some useful work in his day.’ 
Behind this should be the idea that all useful work is in the 
nature of a service to his fellow men. In saying this, we do 
not overlook the Jewish race which probably owes to its 
religion its continued existence through the centuries, nor 
our fellow subjects in India and other parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations who give spiritual allegiance to 
other empires of belief. The present article concerns the 
training of British children in England and Wales. 

There are many careers and occupations waiting for the 
children of to-day. We require Ministers of Religion, and 
Teachers, Authors and Artists, Professional and Business men, 
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Sailors and Soldiers, Citizens and Labourers. Even agitators 
may have their use. All their work is necessary, but all is 
not of equal importance. 

Considered as preparation for a career, our system of 
education may be viewed from various standpoints : 

(1) Elementary, a term sanctioned by Act of Parliament, 
but better described as Primary. (2) Secondary. (3) Voca- 
tional, with its divisions into professional, technical and 
general, by means of which a living is earned or a career 
useful to the State is made possible. (4) Physical. (5) Liberal, 
including education for leisure, in these days of mass produc- 
tion more needed thanever. (6) Education for citizenship— 
it seems odd that in an advanced democracy, with manhood 
suffrage, a citizen may be a genius at his profession or a master 
at his trade, but know nothing and care nothing about the 
lives and welfare of his fellow citizens. (7) Religious edu- 
cation. , 

The Master of Balliol has recently written (Picture Post, 
January 4th, 1941): ‘The great advantage of the English 
educational system is its variety and adaptability, if you like, 
its unsystematic character, its happy mingling of statutory 
and voluntary organisation.” Do not let us in a desire to be 
logical hastily condemn the dual system. In the two great 
services of Health and Education the voluntary and the State 
can learn much from one another. 

There are not wanting advocates of compulsory attendance 
of all young children at a primary school. If the obligation to 
military service continues, there would thus be a School of 
Citizenship at each end of a youth’s career. Such a system 
may be impossible at the present, but is not beyond the 
horizon of men’s ambitions. 

Education, however, is a process which should continue 
through life and is not completed at any particular age, or 
by any particular success. All of us should die learning. 
Although the young must be under tutors and governors, 
experience is the school of mankind and they will learn at no 
other. At certain ages it becomes necessary for the individual 
to leave school, to seek occupation and enter upon his life’s 
work. The movement for continuation classes and adult 
education enables the individual, who has reached the 
standard of learning sufficient to equip him for his career or 
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occupation, to have the advantage of the knowledge and 
experience of others. It is welcome news that the school- 
leaving age is to be raised. Certain occupations require 
a longer training, but an opportunity should be given to 
every promising child to enter upon the second stage of 
education. Parental riches may enable him to do so, poverty 
should not prevent him. All means of education should in 
some measure be accessible to all able to profit by them. The 
selection of those able to profit should not be made on book 
learning or the results of examination only. 

To the question, therefore, Do we get value for the money 
we spend on education in England and Wales? a sober 
judgment may well reply that, on a view of the facts and the 
results, and on a comparison with other countries, we do 
get an adequate return for our expenditure. Admittedly there 
ate faults, admittedly there is room for reform, especially in 
religious education, but we do not lag behind other 
nations. We ate abreast and in many respects ahead of 
them. We have ancient and modern universities and schools 
which are not open to a privileged class alone, but give 
chances (however desirable it is that these chances should be 


increased) to all children to take advantage of them. For the 
last two generations we have had compulsory education. 
We have devoted and in the main highly competent teachers. 

Finally, a word of praise must be accorded to the Board 
of Education. It started in a haphazard way, but no Depart- 
ment of State has had a more difficult task, and none has 
acquitted itself better. 


Reuicious EDUCATION 


What an advantage it would be if all of us could discuss 
this question unencumbered by party politics and the legacy 
of religious strife. 

Do English parents desire a religious education for their 
children ? The confident answer is ‘ Yes, the great majority 
do.’ No one desires to weat his religion on his sleeve, but 
Christianity should be the salt of life, and there are as many 
opportunities for its unostentatious exercise in factory and 
workshop as there are in churches and chapels. People differ 
on the methods by which the message of Christ is expressed ; 
there is the ministry of the Sacraments, and the ministry of 
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the Word. They differ upon the methods of church govern- 
ment. With the Sermon on the Mount they all agree. 

The problenf is not made easier by being one upon which 
conscience claims to exercise undisputed sway. <A well- 
known educationalist has said that a child ought not to be 
taught religion, but should be left to choose his religion when 
he grows up. One is tempted to add that it is fortunate for 
most of us that this system was not applied to the Multiplica- 
tion Table. 

It would, however, be quite untrue to say that religion 
is not taught in our schools, but we may ask, are English 
parents satisfied with the present system of teaching religion ? 
It is probable that a great majority would answer ‘ No.’ 

Some reforms can be carried out administratively by the 
Board of Education, others require an Act of Parliament. If 
the parents of England want reforms and say so, they can get 
them, but they must let their voices be heard. No one 
suggests you can make a Christian by Act of Parliament -or 
departmental regulation, but the State finds the money, and 
if reforms are desired, they can be obtained. 

In respect of elementary education, the following matters 
should receive immediate attention: (1) In every school 
there should be an adequate supply of teachers qualified and 
willing to give religious education. (2) Steps should be 
taken to ensure that religious instruction should, equally with 
other subjects, be properly given. (3) Religious knowledge 
should be included among the optional subjects which count 
for the Joint Board Teachers’ Certificate. (4) Section 10 of 
the Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools 
should be amended so as to permit amongst the items 
enumerated upon the time table a short period for an opening 
service, and H.M. inspectors should be instructed accordingly. 

As to the manual to be taught, there are many excellent 
syllabuses. The Cambridgeshire Syllabus (latest edition 
1940) is widely used. There are other excellent ones. It is 
not desirable to compel all local education authorities to use 
the same syllabus, but some syllabus should be prescribed. 

It will be found that the attitude of the headmaster of a 
school is of vital importance if you want to combine, as you 
ought to combine, worship with instruction. There are 
arguments for and against withdrawal of children either under 
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the Anson Bylaw or Section 13 of the Education Act, 1936. 
This withdrawal may be a regrettable alternative or may 
become unnecessary. 

How is the ground for reform to be prepared ? 

First, let it be remembered that the Board of Education 
exists for the child, not the child for the Board of Education. 
The teachers exist for the child, not the child for the teachers. 
The child is the hub of the wheel. But while we are all 
anxious that religion should be properly taught in the schools, 
the teaching of Christianity begins in the home and should be 
continued there. The mother of the children can play a more 
important part than the teacher. We shall never get Christian 
schools unless we have Christian homes. 

The war has taught us many things. Children from 
council schools are now being taught in some places in 
Church schools, Church schoolchildren are being taught in 
some places in council schools. Educational problems which 
have baffled generations are being solved in a few weeks by 
goodwill, by organisation, and by a sense that all of us are 
Christians and all of us are British. This is a soldier’s battle. 
It will not be solved at the centre, but in different places and 
by the united effort of Christians. 

It is suggested that in districts, small bodies of men and 
women should assemble to discuss and find a solution for 
these problems. Some minister, some teacher, or some 
educationalist should take the lead. 

This is not a work for the Church of England only, but 
for the churches of England. We do not want Church of 
England cells, Methodist cells, Baptist cells, Independent 
cells. We want Christian cells. Such a movement has 
already been started. 


Tue Pusiic SCHOOLS 


The public schools need not be discouraged. They have 
their critics who have from time to time expressed themselves 
in no uncertain terms. Cobbett (1762-1835), in describing 
one of his rural rides, congratulates himself on receiving his 
education by being rolled over and over in a sandpit and 
getting his hair, eyes, ears, nose and mouth full of loose 
sand. He continues : 
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Had I not received such an education, or something very like 
it; if I had been brought up a milk-sop, with a nursery-maid ever- 
lastingly at my heels, I should have been at this day as great a fool, 
as inefficient a mortal as any of those frivolous idiots that are turned 
out from Winchester and Westminster School, or from any of those 
dens of dunces called Colleges and Universities. 


R. L. Nettleship (1846-1892), writing on ‘ The theory 
of Education in Plato’s Republic,’ says (Hellenica, 2nd edit., 
p- 113): ‘Our great schools and universities ate typical 
instances of the way in which prejudice and tradition may 
uphold methods of teaching and social habits which have 
ceased to have a reason for existence.’ 

Well, it is good to see ourselves as others see us and 
public school men will doubtless recognise their faults and 
regret their failures. They can, however, reflect that the 
public schools have done a great work for the country in the 
past and will probably be doing a great work long after their 
detractors have ceased to be denizens of this world. 

Perhaps, too, they may take comfort, and feel a justifiable 
pride in the fact that there is no general wish to end the 
public schools, but rather to extend their benefits and advan- 
tages to a larger area of their fellow citizens. It would, 
however, be foolish to deny that for all schools there are 
anxious days ahead. Old boys should fight against a tendency 
to be unduly reactionary. It is not prudent from a mere 
dislike of change to sit still and do nothing. 

The two main difficulties are : (1) Curriculum ; (2) Finance. 
No attempt will be made here to criticise the curriculum. The 
subject is better and more safely left to the headmasters. It 
may, however, be permitted to harassed members of governing 
bodies to express views and make suggestions as to finance, 
which at the present moment is of vital importance. 

And first, what are the public schools? There are 
statutory definitions, there ate the public schools which 
formed the object of the inquiry by Lord Clarendon’s Com- 
mission in 1861, also the public schools which formed the 
object of the inquiry by Lord Taunton in 1864-1868. 

It is proposed to consider certain of the public schools 
which are members of the Headmasters’ Conference, a body 
founded in 1869 and incorporated in 1909. In 1939 there 
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were 215 schools in the Conference. Omitting Scotland, 
Northern Ireland and Eire and Overseas Dominions, there 
wete 174 English and Welsh schools, some boarding, 
some day, some mixed. The total number of boys is 
about 70,000. The two largest are Eton (all boarders), and 
Manchester Grammar School (all day boys), each with over 
1,100 boys. Seventy schools have 400 or over, a few large 
day schools have as many as 700 and 800. 

The advertised fees for day boys vary, probably because 
they do not all include the same advantages. Some are as 
high as £80 a year, a normal fee is between £25 and £40. 
The problems and difficulties of the day schools are entirely 
different from those of the boarding schools, and it is not 
proposed to discuss them. 

The present article is devoted to a consideration of the 
public boarding schools and of how far they can go on under 
present conditions and how far parents are likely to be able 
to pay the fees they charge. 

The number of pupils in these boarding schools is about 
20,000. The fees vary. The advertised fees do not always 
give a complete picture, because every school awards scholar- 
ships and bursaries, some to open competition, others open 
to sons of old boys, to sons of the clergy, doctors, and other 
classes. No useful purpose would be served by going into 
detail, beyond saying of the fees that a few are well over 
£200 a year, a number about £170 and upwards, a number 
about £130 and upwards, and a number under £130. Many 
professional men cannot afford to pay these fees. Take 
for example, a middle figure of £150 a year and reflect for a 
moment what this means with the Income Tax at 85. 6d. in 
the pound. Some girls’ schools are just as expensive. Con- 
sider a member of the professional classes, a reasonably 
successful business man, a civil servant, with three children 
to educate at the same time. 

What is to be done ? Can fees be reduced ? 

Now look at it from the governing body side. Very few 
schools have large endowments. They depend upon their 
earnings. They do not desire to make profits, but they must 
keep on the right side of their income, and to keep on the 
tight side becomes more difficult daily. Rates go up, cost of 
living goes up, salaries ought to go up. 
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The desire of parents to send their sons to a public school 
was shown by the great increase in numbers after the last 
war. A school of, say 240, before the war, might go up to 
380. New buildings are erected; capital is increased, the 
standard of living goes up. But there remain commitments : 
loans to be repaid, Bank overdraft to be dealt with. Then an 
inevitable slump begins and all numbers go back to the 
normal. To borrow mote is not desirable, soon it will become 
impossible. To obtain financial aid from the State necessarily 
means some State supervision, possibly some loss of freedom, 
possibly some admission of scholars from the public ele- 
mentary schools, possibly some alteration in the Common 
Entrance Examination. Opinions differ on these points, but 
there are many who, while welcoming the admission of 
scholars, would resent undue State supervision. They would 
not desire the State to give an inch and take an ell. You 
never know what may happen and there are many men who 
prefer to try voluntary effort first. Others desire that the 
public schools should be brought within the State system 
and be made available to promising boys from all classes of 
the population. Toa certain extent this is desirable and might 
be accomplished, but the schools themselves would have to 
help and not stand aloof. Such a change might work to the 
advantage both of the schools and the State. 

Now the view is advanced that the fees of the public 
schools ought to be, and can be reduced. It is suggested 
that like the general public, the public schools have been 
living too luxuriously. No one would desire that the 
standard of comfort should be reduced, but it is not right 
that comfort should mean luxury. Luxury is not wanted 
either in the schools or the homes of the pupils. A return to 
a simple life is called for. It is only fair to say that great 
economies have been effected in the public schools, much to 
the credit of the headmaster and staff, than whom no class has 
had a more difficult time and none has been more loyal and 
self-sacrificing. The real difficulty in many cases is that 
although you can reduce your working expenses, you cannot 
reduce your commitments. 

A still greater difficulty is in the number of masters. The 
ratio of masters is, say 1 to 14, in State schools the ratio is, 
say 1 to 21. Not only is it due to the fact that the number of 
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boys has gone down, but the specialisation for professions 
begins at the school and this presses very hardly on schools 
with limited numbers. You may have to have classes of 
five ot six only, while the number of masters required is 
increased. This being a question of curriculum is one upon 
which a governing body must seek and be guided by the 
advice of the headmaster. 

Suggestions have been made that a parent should be 
entitled to claim his school fees as a deduction for Income 
Tax purposes. The wisdom of pressing for a deduction of 
total fees is doubtful, but bearing in mind that a pupil in a 
secondary school costs the Exchequer and rates {20 19s. 
it may be feasible to claim such a sum as a reduction. With 
an Income Tax at 85. 6d. in the £1 it is worth having. Those 
behind the scenes know what a help a £10 note is to struggling 
parents denying themselves to send a son to a public school. 

The remedy of amalgamation of schools seems almost 
impossible. Geography forbids it. Many of them have 
purposely been built in the country and cannot combine. 
The amalgamation of two schools means the extinction of 
one of them. There are questions of endowments, there are 
the questions of masters, there are questions of the old boys, 
questions of tradition. Finally there is the question, to what 
use school buildings in the country, say two miles from a 
railway station, can be put and how much they would fetch. 
To unite two schools is as difficult as to unite two parishes, 
and in any event the remedy would be a limited one. 

As to Government assistance, probably most old boys 
would rather do without it, certainly so if it meant a large 
measure of State control. They would prefer a system of 
State grants by means of which boys, selected by a public 
authority, would’be able to go to a public boarding school. 
It is suggested that this might be accomplished by a regional 
scheme, under which the Exchequer would contribute a 
yearly sum to an area and the area contribute a like sum. 
From the proceeds the local authority would send boys to 
any boarding school within the area. . Many details would 
want consideration. Assume a school full up, would it be 
compelled to take State scholars ? Assume a school whete a 
a fee of £200 is a reasonable one for the education received 
there, would it be compelled to take a boy at less ? 
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The conclusion of the whole matter is that if the p 
schools are to remain they must put their house in order, 
For them to sit back and do nothing is unthinkable. It would 
be a disaster if the present state of affairs degenerated into a 
Sauve qui peut competition. If they are unable or unwilling 7 
to do anything, the appointment of a Royal Commission © 
followed by some measure of compulsion may become © 
necessary. We do not, however, want to look at everything — 
through official eyes, and it is thought that the schools can ~ 
work out their own salvation by discussion and mutual 
agreement as to standards and other matters. Their numbers — 
will not be maintained unless parents who desire to send | 
their sons there can afford to do so. What then is to be 
done ? a 

To place many alternatives before a large gathering of 
able and experienced men is not likely to ensure progress. — 
The preparation of a plan is more easily and better performed ~ 
by few minds than by many. It is suggested that a small — 
committee of headmasters and governors should be asked to ~ 
frame proposals. Information should be forthcoming either ~ 
openly or in confidence to assist them in their task. 

They should take care not to draw up a scheme in such © 
detail as to destroy the freedom and initiative which are the © 
great advantage of the public school system. . 

It would be preferable to make recommendations which ~ 
the schools would agree to abide by. 7 

These recommendations should be brought for approval — 
ot amendment before a general meeting consisting of the 
headmasters and one or more of the members of the governing © 
body of each school. 7 

SANKEY. 








